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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Tue aspect of the Parliamentary sky has changed. The for- 
midable clouds which hung over the Ministerial fortunes have 
been replaced by a gleam of sunshine. The storm which appeared 
to have been conjured up is passing away, and the fantastic forms 
which the clouds assame alter in passing ; Mr. Disraeli’s dragon, 
which on his approach looked so frightful, in his departure as- 
sames the guise of a Mother Shipton. Instead of being threatened 
with exposure for collusion with Austria, with denunciation for 
excessive Estimates in peace time, with defeat for an unconsti- 
tutional obstinacy in maintaining the war-tax upon income, 
Ministers now appear as the reformers of our military establish- 
ments and the reducers of taxation, and the story of an Austrian 
collusion is explained away. 

The second part of the story about the Austrian treaty con- 
spiracy is an amusing specimen of the way in which Mr. Dis- 
raeli, leading counsel for the Tory interests, gets up a case. 
Last week he was left by Lord Palmerston’s contradiction in the 
position of either having originated a false statement, or of being 
the unconscious repeater of a false statement ; and his own party 
avowed that it awaited explanations with some solicitude. At 
the Monday sitting of the House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli gave 
notice of explanation; he made the explanation on Tuesday, 
and there was a supplemental conversation on Thursday. In 
our digest of Debates and Proceedings in Parliament the reader 
will see the elaborate method in which the artist-statesman, after 
his newest manner, endeavoured to construct and to preserve the 
show of an accusation. His prefaces were so long as to provoke 
cries of “‘ question,” which he exorcised by promises of ‘ details.” 
Yet after all he did nothing more than repeat what he stated last 
week,—that there was a secret treaty between France and Austria, 
‘instigated ” by England, guaranteeing to the despotic empire its 
Italian possessions. The one particular which was ushered in by 
these important prefaces was the date of this secret treaty—the 
22d of December 1854. Why, this is nothing more than a 
specific form of the “understanding” on the subject, which 
everybody surmised, by which France engaged to protect Aus- 
tria if she should join in defensive and offensive operations 
against Russia, and if Russia should take her in the rear by 
means of Italian insurrections. As Austria did not join in the 
offensive and defensive operations, the occasion never arose ; the 
treaty never was carried into effect; and, Lord Palmerston had 
heard, “‘ was never signed.” This last point was a mistake, which 
he corrected on Thursday evening; and Mr. Disraeli did not 
neglect to make much of the fact that his antagonist had 
been misled. Lord Palmerston’s mistake, however, was of that 
kind which attests bona fides: he evidently answered on general 
information ready at hand; whereas Mr. Disraeli’s statemént, mis- 
takes and all, had been, he avowed, carefully and deliberately 
studied. Lord Palmerston was treating of matters beyond the range 
of his own knowledge and action: Mr. Disraeli was speaking as 
the mouthpiece of some foreign authority, and could, we pre- 
sume, if he chose, bring before Parliament the text of this secret 
treaty ; which would settle the question. In claiming “ the 
indulgence of the House,” he declared that it was necessary for 
him to establish the charge which he had made, lest the discre- 





| the presumption against them. 





dit of failure should “ destroy him as a politician.” 
(Latest Eprrion.]} 


The most formidable element of the combination against 
Ministers was derived from the supposition that they were about 
to abide by the full amount of the augmented Income-tax, and 
were prepared to claim excessive Estimates for the Army and 
Navy. ‘The efforts of the Opposition leaders last week to draw 
Ministers out were the more successful for being ineffectual ; 
their refusal to make any explicit declaration appeared to confirm 
Mr, Gladstone had picked up 
some figures from the Arbroath statement of Lord Panmure, and, 
treating the fragment as Professor Owen would treat the bone of 
a mastodon, he had logically produced a proximate estimate for 
the naval and military expenditure, showing a total of twenty- 
four or twenty-five millions. This accounted for the supposed 
Ministerial obstinacy in maintaining the Income-tax. The pre- 
sent week commenced with new challenges to Ministers to ex- 
plain; and they conquered by yielding. They agreed to break 
through the usual order, by bringing forward the financial state- 
ment on the Friday of this week ; and they preceded that state- 
ment by laying the Estimates on the table of the House. The 
figures show very large reductions. The Army Estimates give a 
total for the ensuing year of 11,225,000/. as compared with 
20,249,000/. in the past year, making a decrease exceeding 
9,000,000/7. This is mainly attained in the reductions of the 
effective service—the discontinuance of the embodied Militia, 
the disappearance of the Army Works Corps, the diminished pay 
consequent upon the diminished numbers of the private soldiers— 
5,000,000/. instead of 7,000,000/.—with corresponding de- 
crease in stores, works, transport, &c. The Navy Estimates show 
a total of 8,109,000/. against 15,812,000/. in the past year, 
though the Coast Guard is included for the first time under the 
head of naval expenditure. The real decrease is nearly 
8,200,000, Here again the principal items of reduction are in 
the effective service—conveyance of troops and shipbuilding. 
The vessels actually constructed, and a very large proportion of 
the force in men, remain: the total strength in men is 38,700 
of all ranks, with 15,000 marines. The gross total of the reduc- 
tion in these Estimates is more than 17,000,000/. This sum 
alone exceeds the whole amount of the Income-tax ; and although 
some of the remaining charges of the war will have to be met, 
the reduction furnishes the Chancellor of the Exchequer with the 
power of dispensing with a very large portion of the tax. Thus 
the whole attack designed by the Opposition on the score of ex- 
cessive estimates and maintenance of the grand war-tax has dis- 
appeared; and the Ministers, in lieu of the Opposition, stand 
forward as reducers of the Estimates, repealers of the additional 
Income-tax. For the time, therefore, their position in relation 
to the other side appears to be reversed : they have the advantage 
and the popularity. 

Having repaired that part of their lines upon which the first 
opposite attack was directed, Ministers have recovered some 
strength for the session, and will have to stand or fall by the 
success or failure of their own measures, 

The Lord Chancellor has reproduced his bills, newly repaired 
and decorated for the season, on Testamentary Jurisdiction, the 
law of Marriage and Divorce, and the Discipline of the Clergy. 
But it is needless to examine any points in this well-known 
string of legislative sketches, since they were one and all, in 
detail and in bulk, treated on all sides—by Lord Brougham, 
Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord Campbell—in a mode which is best 
expressed by the inelegant word scouted. They were condemned 
alike for their flagrant omissions and their rash concessions ; 
authorizing a legalized separation of husband and wife by deed, 
while neglecting to abolish the atrocious mode of action for 
criminal conversation. The Court of Judicature for Wills was 
to be a new Equity Court, under Chancery, presided over by a 
Common Law Judge. But enough said of the still-born bills ; 
which have raised in Parliament and out of doors the question, 
How is it that the chief legal administrator of the present Ca- 
binet, in days when Law-reforms are demanded by every class, 
should be a gentleman so totally unequal to the work as Lord 
Cranworth ? 

In another quarter, a considerable step in advance has been 
made this week. Mr. Napier has proposed as “ an urgent mea- 
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sure of administrative reform ” the establishment of a Ministry 
of Justice. Sir Richard Bethell, heir-presumptive to the Chancel- 
lorship, fought stoutly to protect the Chancery against the re- 
moval of any portion of its jurisdiction : but, with all the pro- 
fessional ardour naturally to be expected from a lawyer of his 
peculiar abilities, he could not help giving the full force of his 
practical arguments in favour of Mr. Napier’s “‘ urgent measure.” 
Ministers wanted to cut out the recognition of the reform as 
“urgent”; but Lord John Russell stepped in, and showed that 
on subjects of Law-reform he is as ready now as on some 
others. And, probably, indisposed to leave that eminent states- 
man the lead in this department, Lord Palmerston adopted Mr. 
Napier’s motion with a good grace—not as a form, but as a mea- 
sure to be carried out in earnest. 

Sir George Grey has brought in a bill to settle the question of 
Transportation or Penal Servitude. The bill may be briefly de- 
scribed as sweeping away the present system and substituting 
another. Sentences to transportation are abolished ; sentences to 
penal servitude are substituted, and at the same time made of 
longer duration than they have been—that is, as long as sen- 
tences of transportation might be. A discretion, however, is re- 
served: the sentence may be in part remitted, with tickets-of- 
leave revocable by the Home Office ; or, after undergoing part of 
their sentence in this country, the convicts may be transported. 
Government, however, contemplates no new penal settlement, no 
convict-dépots, no transportation to any colony except Western 
Australia. The supply of convicts is not adequate to the de- 
mand for their labour at the dépots in this country. On the 
other hand, Western Australia could take 600, 800, or 1000 
convicts per annum, while there are not more than 250 a year 
available under the existing law. Sir George Grey produced 
figures which show that the proportion of offences committed by 
the ticket-of-leave men is very small compared with those of 
other criminal classes ; that instead of increasing, the number is 
actually decreasing ; and that the gross amount of crime is also 
decreasing, in spite of the fact which we all know that the number 
of prosecutions is also increasing in proportion to the number of 
offences. The evils resulting from the present law have been 
exaggerated, and Sir George Grey recommended his own mea- 
sure as caleulated to provide a sufficient remedy. It did not 
pass without criticism, but of course leaye was given to bring in 
the bill, with a view to its bona fide discussion by Members. 

Sir George has also introduced a bill which in fact allows the 
system of Juvenile Reformatories for the whole country. In a 
short statute, he authorizes counties and boroughs to establish 
Reformatory Schools, to be supported by a county or borough 
rate; and thus a class of institutions heretofore depending upon 
charitable contributions, and therefore fluctuating with private 
feeling or means, is placed upon a permanent footing. At pre- 
sent the bill is no more than permissive, but there will be com- 
paratively little diffieulty in persuading individual counties or 
towns to adopt the system; and when it is adopted in many 
places, the House of Commons will no doubt substitute a com- 
pulsory for a permissive measure, as it has done in the case of 
the County Police. 

Sir Stafford Northcote has a bill for another class of Schools, 
between the ordinary places of instruction and the reformatory : 
they would be destined for children unconvicted of offence, but 
found wandering in the streets without obvious means of subsist- 
ence or of education. The Schools would be to vagrants what 
the Reformatories are to young criminals, We have some expe- 
rience of the plan in Scotland, where it is already at work ; but 
there are doubts whether the different circumstances of this 
country render the plan well suited for adoption in England, 

Another private measure has been introduced by Mr. Hardy— 
a bill to enforce with greater rigour the restraints upon the 
keepers of beer-shops and coftee-shops against the sale of spirits, 
gambling, and other causes of disorder. The object is to im- 
prove the condition of the poorer classes, to diminish their 
temptations, and ‘‘ to promote their domestic enjoyments.” It 
is perhaps a question, how far the same effect might be attained 


by a shorter cut, in extending the principle of the law relating | 


to licensed victuallers, by which they cannot recover payment on 
account beyond a certain sum,—refusing enforcement of any 
amount for the sale of beer, wine, or spirits, by retail. If sueha 
law were to restrain the sale of intoxicating drinks, Mr. Hardy’s 
desired effect would be produced: if it did not—if beer-shop- 
keepers found no difficulty in their traffic, or in recovering their 
debts, a very interesting illustration would be aflorded on the 
subject of the law for the protection of credit. 


The elections for vacant seats in the House of Commons are 
interesting, though they disclose no political truth. Nothing is 
told to the country by the reélection of Mr. Cowper for Hertford, 
on his appointment to be Minister of Education. The election of 
Mr. Kennard for Newport in the Isle of Wight, in preference to 














Mr. Seeley, to whom Mr. Arthur Kinglake had left the Liberal 
side of the field, resulted probably from the greater fitness of the 
Conservative in his personal opinions to the personal opinions of the 
electors. Greenwich has returned a General, in the person of Sir 
William Codrington; his opponent, ‘‘ Colonel” Sleigh, having 
achieved a wonderful success in mustering so many as 1543 votes, 
Hull has accomplished an election without bribery and without 
rioting, and has returned Mr. James Clay ; who will take a strong 
position in the House of Commons if he can fulfil the promise of 
his speech. Nothing like an important contest took place any- 
where saye in Southampton: there the electors had the choice 
of their favourite townsman Richard Andrews, a country gentle- 
man of the neighbourhood, Sir Edward Butler, and a candidate 
supported by the general force of the Liberal party, with the 
disadvantage of the Premier’s good word. It seems, however, 
that neither Sir Edward Butler’s connexion with local enterprises, 
nor Mr. Andrews’s strong-coloured cosmopolitan Liberalism, nor 
the cry of ‘‘ Ministerial interference in elections,” could divert 
the constituency from the better choice ; and Southampton has 
returned Mr. Weguelin, a gentleman who appeared to us from 
the first a desirable acquisition for the House of Commons at a 
time when banking and finance occupy so prominent a place 
among the subjects to be investigated. 





If we are warranted in the inference from certain public acts, 
a disagreeable feeling has arisen between the French Goyern- 
ment and our own. A formal manifesto, almost official, has ap- 
peared in the Moniteur, arguing in fayour of uniting the two 
Danubian Principalities, and anticipating that opponents of that 
measure would be beaten ‘in the councils of the Powers ”— 
that is, in the renewed Conference at Paris. Intrigues have 
been active in the Principalities and in Paris, for the purpose of 
bringing about a union desired by Russia; and Lord Lyndhurst 
stated in the House of Lords on Monday, that well-known 
Pansclavonic intriguers and ‘‘ a Prince connected with the two 
Imperial families of Russia and France,” had been in Paris, no 
doubt for the purpose of promoting this union. He asked for 
explanation. Lord Clarendon answered with an expression of 
‘‘ surprise” at the appearance of such a manifesto in the 
French Ministerial organ. He was surprised, because an 
understanding had been come to between the representatives 
of the great Powers at the Congress of Paris, that the subject of 
union should be referred, as an open question, to the special 
Divans sitting in Turkey. It appears from these facts that 
France has taken a course directly antagonistic to this country ; 
and Lord Clarendon does not conceal the annoyance felt by our 
Government at the Emperor Napoleon’s unexpected stroke of 
policy, in getting up a special Russian alliance against England. 
Ought this to surprise us? Have we had any reason to suppose 
that Napoleon has really been always with us, in spirit as well 
as obligations ? If we now survey his many-faced positions, 
perhaps we shall find that he has been with England at Constan- 
tinople, with Russia on the Danube, and with Austria in Italy. 


. . { . 

Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 

PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorvs. Monday, Feb. 9. Courts of Reconcilement ; Lord Brougham’s 
Bill read a first time—The Principalities ; Lord Lyndhurst’s Question and Lord 
Clarendon’s Answer, 

Tuesday, Feb. 10. Testamentary Jurisdiction, Matrimonial Jurisdiction ; the 
Lord Chancellor’s Bills read a first time—Drawing of Bills; Motion of the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Thursday, Feb. 12. Greece; Lord Clarendon’s Reply to the Marquis of Clan- 
ricarde—Seeondary Punishments ; the Marquis of Salisbury’s Motion. 

Friday, Feb. 13. Property of Married Women ; Lord Brougham’s Resolutions, 

Hovsr or Commons. Monday, Feb. 9. War with Pers'a; Mr. Layard’s Question 
—Transportation and Penal Servitude ; Sir George Grey's Bill read a first time— 
Reformatory Schools ; Sir George Grey's Bill read a first time. 

Tuesday, Feb. 10. The Crimean Commissioners; Lord Palmerston’s Statement 
—The “Secret Treaty”; Mr. Disraeli and Lerd Palmerston—Industrial Schools ; 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s Bill read a first time—Sale of Beer; Mr. Hardy's Bill read 
a first time. 

Wednesday, Feb. 11. 
time. 

Thursday, Feb. 12. Sir Robert Peel’s Explanation of the Saltley Lecture—The 
“Secret Treaty”; Lord Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli—Minister of Justice ; Mr. 
Napier’s Motion carried nem. con.—Sir George Pollock ; Captain Vernon’s Motion 
— Weights and Measures ; Mr. Davies’s Bill, leave given—Church-rates Abolition ; 
Sir William Clay's Bill read a first time—Bank Acts Committee nominated. 

Friday, Feb. 13. War with Persia; Papers called for—Committee of Supply ; 
the Financial Statement—lonian Subjects Commissions; Mr. Labouchere’s Bill 
read a second time—Passing Tolls; Mr. Lowe’s Bill read a second time, and re- 
ferred to a Select Committee—Hudson’s Bay Company; Select Committee nomi- 
nated—Statute Law Commission ; Select Committee nominated, 


TIME-TABLE, 





Judgments Execution; Mr. Craufurd’s Bill read a second 
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Tue “ Secret Treaty ”: ExPLanations. 
Mr. Disrarut, on Monday, remarking that Lord Palmerston had not 
been in his place on Friday, and that he was not then present, said he 
should, if the Premier were present on Tuesday, make some observations 
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on the subject of a contradiction he received on the first night of the 
session on a “matter of very great moment.” 

He did so at the commencement of business on Tuesday. He had 
hardly begun, however, when Mr. Tuomas Duncompr, be 
for interrupting the right honourable gentleman, said that as Mr. Disraeli, 


in asking the indulgence of the House for a statement of a general cha- | - ~ . - 
4 y & | could justify Mr. Disraeli in saying that he had called in question “ his 


racter, proposed to go beyond the rules of the House, he wished they 

should come to an understanding on the subject. If he was going into 

the question, and not merely about to say that he had been imposed upon 

at Paris, Mr. Duncombe hoped it would be understood that other Mem- 

bers would be at liberty to make remarks without being stopped on a 
int of form and told that there was no question before the House. 

Sir Joun Paxrneron observed, that the House always permitted a 
Member to explain in these personal cases; and the usual practice is for 
the House, having heard both sides, to say whether the discussion should 
be prolonged. 

After these preliminaries, Mr. Disrarr1 made a long and involved 
statement, much interrupted by the impatience of the House. 

Some years ago—about eight years ago—in a discussion on the proceed- 
ings of Austria at Cracow, he stated that England had, in the treaty of 
Vienna, guaranteed to Prussia her Saxon provinces. Lord Palmerston, who 
had then been for seventeen years Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
contradicted him in the face of the House. When Mr. Disraeli repeated 
the statement, Lord Palmerston sent one of his aides-de-camp to the Li- 
brary ; the treaty of Vienna was brought down; and Lord Palmerston, re- 
ferring to it, found that it did contain the guarantee. Thus did Lord Pal- 
merston—for seventeen years Foreign Secretary—for the first time become 
acquainted ‘ with one of the most important engagements ever entered into 
by the British Crown.” 

Mr. Disraeli went on to describe how on the first night of the present ses- 


| 


ing pardon | 


possessions. Iam conscious that I have frequently addressed the House 
with inefficiency, and sometimes, probably, with indiscretion. But this I 
know, that I have always treated the House with candour. Whether the 
noble Lord the other night in his answer to me treated the House in the 
same spirit, I care not to inquire.” (Cheers.) 

Lord Patmerston began by denying that he had stated anything that 


honour, his eandour, or his judgment.” (“ OA, oh !"”) 

He did not aceuse Mr. Disraeli of having invented the statement. 
(Oh!) We accused him of the credulity of believing in the veracity of 
his information. “ He finds fault with me for not being angry Sa ey 
—and for having treated him with too much good-humour. He says that 
treated his statement in a tone of ribald ridicule. Now, those who make 
themselves ridiculous are of all men in the world those who are most in- 


| clined to complain of the manner in which their ridiculous conduct is treated 


sion he had referred to “‘ another guarantee”; that he had a ‘* moral con- | 


viction, when he made the statement,”’ that it was correct ; and that he did 
not think it respectful to the House simply to reiterate his statement. The 
information was not derived from that * visit to Paris, to which the noble 
Lord referred with such good taste,’ but was received from a ‘‘ quarter” 
which could not be mistaken, and which he believed would not deceive him. 
With that information in his possession, he could not, ‘‘as an honest man,” 
remain silent. It became “on inexorable, peremptory duty, to impart it 
to the House.” The statement he made was not made in the heat of de- 
bate, without reflection, but was well-considered ; and if it were erroneous, 
he must bear the responsibility of so grave an error. Here he guarded him- 
self against being supposed to condemn the policy itself adopted by France ; 
and made a statement of the position which Austria should occupy in 
Europe. He thought that the poliey was conceived in “ the wise, temper- 
ate, and conservative spirit, which has gained for the Government of the 
Emperor of the French the respect and confidence of Europe. 
** Question!” from the Ministerial benches.) can assure honourable gen- 
tlemen that [ am speaking strictly to the question. (Counter-cheers.) 
If the House does not wish me to speak, I will sit down.” He 
was coming to details which he felt ‘ must command attention.” 
Before doing so, however, he repeated, in a concentrated form, the charges 
that he had at greater length preferred against the Government on the first 
night of the session, to the effect that the Government had made a stalk- 
ing-horse of its Italian policy, and had conveyed the impression to the 
country that they were pursuing a policy adverse to that which this treaty 
was intended to Browdl ~~ Lord Palmerston having been absent a few 
minutes, when he returned Mr. Disracli restated what he had said on the 
tirst night of the session respecting the treaty; and, “as everything de- 
pends on accuracy,’’ he quoted the terms of the contradiction which his 
statement met with from Lord Palmerston. Then he took its allegations. 
The first was, that ‘“‘the whole thing isa romance; that there is no such 
treaty ; that it is pure invention; and that I either had been hoaxed 
or myself created the fiction in the heat of debate. Now, let me come 
to what my statement is, and I wish the House to do me the honour 
of attending at this moment to what I am about to state. My state- 
ment is, that engagements were negotiated between France and Austria 
with the object—the main object—of guaranteeing on the part of France the 
security of the Italian dominions of Austria; that these negotiations were 
carried to a successful conclusion ; that they were expressed in writing ; 
that that form of written instrument assumed the shape of a treaty, and of a 
secret treaty; and that that treaty was executed on the 22d of December 
1854. In answer to the first allegation, the noble Lord said, that there was 
no treaty whatever, and that it was a romance. I am here to restate that 
which I uttered the other night, to give the very date of the instrument, 
the form, purport, and object of the instrument. (** Hear, hear !”’) I now 
come to the second allegation, contained in the contradiction which I re- 
ceived from the noble Lord—an allegation which the House would perfectly 
remember was uttered ina spirit of derision. I will, however, give the ad- 
vantage to the noble Lord of taking it gravely. The second allegation con- 
tained in the noble Lord’s denial was, that, ‘if such treaty had been seen 
by the right honourable gentleman, I have not seen it, and the Government 
have not heard of it; and, instead of advising it, the Government would 
have recommended, had they known of it, that it should not be concluded.’ 
Now, I have in my possession evidence, irresistible evidence, which proves 
to me, that throughout the whole of the negotiations of this treaty, which I 
declare to have been executed on the 22d of December 1854, by which 
the security of the Italian dominions of Austria is guaranteed by France—I 
repeat, that throughout the whole of the negotiations to obtain this secret 
treaty, her Majesty’s Government were privy to them from the first; that 
the negotiations received their concurrence—I will say their cordial concur- 
rence ; and that they finally advised the execution of the treaty.”” (** Hear, 
hear !”’) He had to make a further statement. The treaty was largely acted 
on ; for Austria withdrew a large portion of her troops from Italy, and when 


(Cree 8 of 





} never arose ; 





by others, forgetting all the while that they themselves are the inevitable 
cause of that ridicule.’ Having restated the political charge in Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s speech, Lord Palmerston turned to his present statement respecting 
the alleged treaty. Mr. Disraeli had given no proof of its existence. His 
statement rests, as it did rest on a former evening, ‘‘ simply upon the hear- 
say evidence of what somebody or other, whose name is not mentioned, has 
told him... . . He has mentioned the date of December 1854; and there 
are gentlemen in the House, not members of the Government, who were 
members of the Administration at that time, and who will correct me if I 
erroneously state what was the course of events. In the latter me of the 
year 1854, it was hoped that Austria would join offensively and de- 
fensively with England and France, and that her armies would come 
into hostile collision with those of Russia. Well, she wished to know 
what, if Russia did that which it was highly probable that as a belli- 
gerent she might do, and which she might have done without any great 
departure from the practice of b.lligerents—what, if Russia instigated 
insurrections in Italy for the purpose of distracting the attention of 
Austria, would be the course which the French Government would 
pursue? The French Government assured that of Austria, that, in the 
case supposed, France would behave as an honourable ally ought, and that 
she would not encourage any such risings or disturbances; moreover, that 
if the Austrian armies joined those of England and Fianee and during the 
war disturbances should break out in Italy, whatever French force might be 
in that country—and there would of course be a small force there—would 
act in concert with whatever force the Austrians might have for the purpose 
of maintaining, not the Austrian possessions, but the general state of terri- 
torial possessions in Italy. These arrangements were undoubtedly known to 
the English Government. (Opposition cheers and count r-cheers from the 
Ministerial benches.) Very fit and proper engagements they were, and very 
inconsistent would it have been with honourable conduct if any other 
answer had been given. These engagements were embodied in the 
shape of a convention, and the right honourable gentleman says that 
that convention was signed on a certain day in December. I can 
only say that the information which the Government received no later than 
yesterday, from a quarter likely to know, assures us that that convention 
never was signed. But that convention was as different from the treaty 
which the right honourable gentleman mentioned as it is possible for two 
things to be. (Cheers.) Between that and a guarantee there is, as I have 
read, and as he has read in a French periodical, ‘an abyss’; there is a gulf 
which separates the two by an impassable barrier. Therefore, that which I 
denied the other night, and which Lagain deny, is that there is, to our know- 
ledge and belief, in existence any treaty which was ever signed and con- 
cluded by which France guaranteed the Italian possessions of Austria. 
(Cheers.) Tam inclined to think that the information which we have re- 
ceived is correct, and that that treaty, that convention—for it was only a tem- 
porary convention, to have force only during the period of the continuance 
ofthe war—never was signed. Why? Because the foundation of it was 
the assumption that Austria should join England and France in active 
operations against Russia, Austria did not join in those active operations, 
It was her policy, of which she alone was entitled to judge, to remain 
neutral in the conflict. The ease upon which the agreement was founded 
and therefore Iam inclined to believe that the information 
which we have reecived is more correct than is that of the right honourable 
gentleman, and that, in fact, this limited convention—limited in its dura- 
tion, limited in its effects, limited in its operation—never was signed or con- 
cluded between the parties. No doubt, the honourable intention which that 
convention was designed to record would have been acted upon if the 
cage to which it was intended to apply had arisen; but I say that 
it is a total misapplication of terms, a total perversion of things, to 
represent such an arrangement as that as a guarantee by France of 
the Austrian possessions in Italy. (Cheers.) Now, Sir, the right 
honourable gentleman having repeated his assertion, I only repeat the 
denial which I then gave to it. beg the right honourable gentleman's 
yardon for not having been angry with him the other night. (4 laugh.) 
| really cannot muster up indignation even now. If he will exeuse me for 
treating the subject in a manner which I think is not likely to give just 
offence to any man, I must throw myself upon his indulgence for not having 
on the last occasion spoken with more indignation, (Renewed laughter.) 
My object was to vindicate the Government from a charge of bad faith—of 
deceitfulness towards the Italians, in having secretly instigated the treaty 
which he mentioned; for the right honourable gentleman's charge was, 
that we had not only approved and encouraged, but had instigated, had been 
the originators of, this supposed treaty. Tonight he only says that the 
transactions were made known to us as they went on, I trust I have suc- 


| ceeded in vindicating our conduct; and, having said thus much, I shall not 


the Italian Governments were alarmed, obtained from ‘* the French Govern- | 


ment permission to communicate confidentially to the Italian Governments, 
in order to ‘ tranquillize’’ them—and that, I believe, was the very word used 
on the occasion—the nature of the engagement entered into between the two 
countries.”’ He made still a further statement. If Lord Palmerston would re- 
fer to the archives of the Foreign Office, and assist Mr. Disraeli in obtaining 
any evidence that might be “necessary to elicit some of the passages,’’ he 
would undertake ‘ to prove every tittle of the assertions”’ he had made. 


At the close of his sgecch, Mr. Disraeli complained that Lord Palmerston | 


had treated a grave subject with levity. If the statement were untrue, “ it 
was not in a tone of ribald ridicule—(Cries of *‘ Oh !"")—that he ought to 
have answered it, but rather in that of firm, warm, and overwhelming in- 
dignation. And how stands the case? If on a grave matter I had made 
an inconsiderate statement, my character as a politician might have been 
damaged or destroyed; but, if I had invented a statement, it was not a 
question of my character as a politician, but as a member of society itself. 
If my conduct was susceptible of so grave an imputation, surely the leader 
of this House ought to have assumed a very different tone. 
this House twenty years. I have laboured assiduously to obtain the good 
opinion and respect of this House. They arc to me dearer than all worldly 


longer detain the House.” (Much cheering.) 

[No Member availed himself of the opportunity which Mr, Duncombe 
sought to secure. ] 

On Thursday, Lord Pauwerston said he wished to set himself right 
with Mr. Disraeli in regard to the military convention. In his reply to 
Mr. Disracli on Tuesday, he had said that he believed the convention 
never was signed, On further inquiry, he found that in point of fact it 
was signed—( Loud Opposition cheers)—but that, as Austria never de- 
clared war, “ it became a dead letter, and never had any application or 
effect whatsoever.” 

Mr. Disraewt said he would make a few remarks of extreme brevity. 
He began by a restatement of what had passed in the House already 
He pointed out, first, that Lord Palmerston had been compelled to ad- 
mit, on Tuesday night, that there was a written document in existence ; 
and next, that this document, which he called a convention and said had 
never been signed, was signed. Mr. Disraeli then repeated his state- 


| ment— 


“ T state again, that there is a treaty—a secret treaty—between France 


| and Austria, the object of which is to guarantee the security of the Italian 


have sat in | 


vossessions of Austria; that it was executed on the day I mentioned ; that 
it has been extensively acted upon; that, to the best of my belicf, it con- 


tains, on its surface, no limitation of the period of its operation; and that 
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the character given of it by the noble Lord the other night is entirely in- 


correct.”’ (Loud cheers.) 

Lord Paumerston characterized this speech as an attempt of Mr. Dis- 
raeli to ‘‘ cover his ignominious retreat from his first position.” (Jroni- 
cal cheers met by counter-cheers.) is original statement was, that a 
guarantee-treaty is in existence; that it had been quoted by Austria in 
the Neapolitan dispute; that it had been executed “ not only with the 
knowledge but at the instigation of her Majesty’s Government.” (Cheers 
and counter-cheers.) 

Mr. DisraEti—* At the ‘instance’! ’’ 

Lord Patmerston— No, ‘instigation’! But the right honourable gen- 
tleman cannot rest his statement upon syllables. However, I heard the 
word and I recollect it: I am sure he made use of the word ‘instigation.’ ”’ 

Mr. Disragti—* ‘Instance’ or ‘advice’! ”’ 

Lord Patmerston—“ Well, advice! (Cheers from the Opposition.) Oh! 
but I heard the word ‘instigation’ distinctly.’’ (Renewed cheers and coun- 
ter-cheers.) 

Mr. Disrariti—“ You say it is ‘ instigation. 

Lord PALMERSTON said in continuation, what this meant was, that the 
treaty originated in advice and counsel given by England to France and 
Austria. Now he denied the whole of that statement ; and, notwithstanding 
“the ep | manner” in which Mr. Disraeli had followed up the mat- 
ter, would say he had been imposed upon. (Cries of ‘‘Oh!"’) Lord Pal- 
merston repeated, that Mr. Disraeli had been ‘ grossly imposed upon” ; 
that his own statement was perfectly true, and that Mr. Disraeli was ‘‘ en- 
tirely misinformed as to the facts of the case.” (Loud cheering and coun- 
ter-cheering.) 


,o” 


Tue PrincrParitres. 

Lord Lynpuvrst, referring to an article in the Moniteur on the union 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, remarked that certain well-known persons, 
Prince Stirbey, Bibesco, Soutza, and ‘‘a Prince connected with the 
reigning families of Russia and France,” are either now in Paris, or 
have recently been there, and “have not been altogether idle in that 
very intriguing city.” Now, Austria and Turkey are understood to be 
adverse to the discussion of the question of union in the Divans. And 
it might produce great danger to Turkey if the Principalities were 
united and placed under a foreign prince—if we were to see Greece at 
one extremity of Turkey in Europe, and Moldo-Wallachia at another, 
subject to the influence of Russia. He wished to know whether it is in- 
tended that the assemblies which are to mect in the two Principalities 
under the firman of the Porte should take into consideration and report 
upon the propriety of uniting the two Principalities; or whether that 
question is to be referred exclusively to the consideration of the repre- 
— of the Great Powers at the future Conferences to be held at 

aris > 

The Earl of CLarENpon said, he certainly did read the article in the 
Moniteur with some surprise. It is in accordance with the intentions of 
the Congress of Paris that there should be no bar to the discussion of the 
question of union in the Divans. 

** But at the same time, the assumption certainly was that no determina- 
tion would be come to or recommendation made by these Divans that would 
interfere with the suzerainty of the Porte, or compel it to exercise that 
te in any way which would compromise the safety and integrity of the 

urkish empire. At the present moment, I shall refrain from entering 
into any discussion on the subject, or from saying how far T agree in the 
opinions expressed by my noble and learned friend ; but I do not feel sur- 
prised, because there was an understanding come to between the representa- 
tives of the Great Powers at the Congress of Paris, that until the Divans 
had met, until the people of the Principalities had been consulted, until the 
report of the Commissioners had been received, and the Congress had met to 
consider it, no one of those Powers would do anything to influence opinion 
in the Principalities, or elsewhere, upon that particular question. I think, 
therefore, I am only fulfilling that engagement, so far as her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is concerned, if at the present moment I abstain from discussing 
the subject.’’ 

Tue Perstan War. 

In reply to Mr. Layarp, Mr. Vernon Smiru said, he understood that 
since Ferukh Khan left Constantinople he had received from Teheran 
definite instructions on all points connected with the differences between 
Persia and this country. Mr. Smith trusted that the negotiations now 
pending at Paris will lead to an amicable settlement. 

GREECE. 

In reply to the Marquis of Cianricarpr, the Earl of Crarenpon 
stated that the troops of the Allies would be withdrawn from Greece ; 
and that the Greek Government had consented to a proposition from her 
Majesty’s Government to the effect that the Protecting Powers should 
appoint a Commission to inquire into the financial condition of the 
kingdom. 

Seconpary PunisuMENTs. 

Sir Grorar Grey, in conformity with his notice last week, moved on 
Monday for leave to bring in a bill to amend the act 16th and 17th Viec- 
toria, chap. 99, entitled “ An act to substitute in certain cases other pun- 
ishment in lieu of transportation.” Before he entered on an explanation 
of the provisions of the measure, Sir George made a comprehensive state- 
ment on the whole subject; describing the previous investigations and 
recommendations of both Houses of Parliament, the purposes and the 
working of the act of 1853, and the state of crime and pauperism gene- 
rally. The average number of sentences of transportation in England for 
the three years before 1853 was 2649; the average since 1853 of sen- 
tences of transportation was 298, and of penal servitude 2102, making a 
total of 2400, and a difference of 249 in favour of the last three years. 
In Scotland, and still more in Ireland, there has been a similar decrease. 
In 1853 there were 9850 convicts under sentences of transportation. 
These were led to expect that they would be sent to some penal colony 
and would receive a qualified discharge soon after their arrival: that pro- 
mise could not be fulfilled, and by the act of 1853 the Crown was em- 
powered to t tickets-of-leave revocable at pleasure. About 1050 
were sent to Western Australia, 7002 have been discharged on licences, 
and 1200 sent to Bermuda and Gibraltar. There remain now in 
prison about 500, who if they behave well will receive licences 
during the next two or three years. The licences held by 466 have 
been revoked, 117 have been reconvicted, and 95 reported for mis- 
conduct; making a total of 1144, or 16 per cent, who have been con- 
victed or charged with crime. As a rule, no persons now under sen- 
tence of penal servitude will receive tickets-of-leave except in special 
cases. To act otherwise, would be to trifle with the Judges and defeat 
the intention of the law. With regard to ticket-of-leave men, there had 





been much exaggerated alarm. But the number of ticket-of-leave hold- 


ers convicted at the December Assizes was only 29 out of 625 prisoners, 
or less than five per cent. These figures do not justify the great appre- 
hensions of the country. And with regard to the state of crime gene- 
rally, the figures show a decrease in 1856 compared with 1855. The 
total of summary convictions and committals for trial in 1855 was 
103,013 ; the total in 1856 was 97,100—a decrease of 5913. There was 
a decrease of 25 per cent even in the ver cases. At the same time, 
pauperism has only increased in seven out of the forty counties of Eng- 
land. Under the present state of the law not more than 250 could be 
legally pape wag from this country; but Western Australia is able and 
willing to take 1000 per annum, Both Houses of Parliament in their re- 
ports concurred in admitting that great benefit would be derived from 
the continuance of transportation. After a full consideration of the 
whole subject, Government makes these proposals— 

** I come now to the proposals which I have to make on the part of the 
Government, as appearing to them to be the most expedient, after full con- 
sideration of the subject. We propose in the bill which I shall ask leave 
to introduce to give effect to the seventh resolution of the Committee of the 
House of Commons recommending that sentences of penal servitude shall 
be lengthened so as to be made identical with the sentences of transporta- 
tion for which they were substituted. We also propose to give effect to 
the ninth resolution, giving discretion to the judge to pass an intermediate 
sentence between the ordinary term of imprisonment and the term of seven 
years’ penal servitude. The first clause of the bill will repeal the pro- 
visions of the act of 1853, by which the shorter sentences of penal ser- 
vitude were substituted for the longer sentences of transportation, and 
will render persons who may formerly have been sentenced to trans- 
portation liable to be kept in penal servitude for the same duration as 
the term of transportation for which they were liable before the act passed. 
There is then a proviso giving the discretion to the Judge to pass a sen- 
tence of intermediate penal servitude, as I have already explained to the 
House. This will, I trust, provide a remedy for the evil complained of, 
and will enable us to avail ourselves of the facilities which still exist, 
and I trust will hereafter be enlarged, of removing persons convicted of 
serious crimes from this country. The effect of this alteration will be that 
the sentence of penal servitude need not necessarily be carried out by the 
removal of the convict from this country but if it be thus carried out the 
sentence will carry with it the same regulations to which convicts are now 
subject. I propose to take this power, and to make it generally applicable 
to all sentences of penal servitude, because it is difficult to draw the line 
and to say what persons shall be removed from this country and who shall 
not. It 1s proposed to give that power of selection which the Committee of 
the House of Lords think the essence of the system of transportation to 
Western Australia, and which they recommend the Government to have re- 
course to, The power of selection will enable the Government to send a 
sufficient quantity of convicts to Western Australia or other Colonies to 
which it might be determined to send them, and to avail themselves of ad- 
ditional facilities for the disposal of convicts without further alteration of 
the law.”’ The sentence of transportation and the hulks as a place of pun- 
ishment will be abolished altogether. As some of the convicts must be kept 
at home, it is proposed that power to remit conditionally a portion of their 
sentences should be retained by Government—one-fourth or at the utmost 
one-third of the sentence. 

A well-sustained but quict discussion ensued; and the measure was 
generally well-received. Sir Joun Paxrncron described instances 
where the Crown had been indiscreetly advised to remit sentences,—an 
objectionable practice of long standing. He remarked that Sir George 
Grey had left it an open question whether transportation was to be the 
severest punishment, or a boon to the well-conducted. Mr. Coiirer 
put the question in this way—What are we to do with that class of 
criminals whom our ancestors hanged, and whom we have been in the 
habit of transporting? Those who formerly would have been hanged or 
transported ought to be permanently secluded, on the principle that the 
interests of the public are paramount to those of the criminal. Transport 
as many criminals as the Colonies will receive, and confine the 
rest long enough to break up their old associations. Sir Joun 
RamspEN gave a moderate support to the Government proposal. Mr. 
ApperLty expressed his unqualified approbation, with two excep- 
tions: one portion of the sentence should be fixed, and we ought 
to get quit entirely of tickets-of-leave. Mr. Lanovcuerr showed 
that the talk of reviving transportation had alarmed the Colo- 
nists. Western Australia is the only colony suitable for a penal settle- 
ment. He was glad to find, that while Members are desirous of obtain- 
ing a remedy for the evils which exist in our penal code, yet they are 
not unmindful of their obligations to the British Colonies, and are deter- 
mined to do nothing to violate, either in letter or in spirit, the agreement 
of the Government of this country not to interfere with the well-ex- 
pressed determination of the colonists upon this subject. Mr. Moncx- 
ton MiLnegs observed, that if Mr. Labouchere and Sir George Grey had 
made their speeches a few months ago, the country would have been 
spared an immense amount of nonsense and discomfort. He deprecated 
a return to severity, and urged the necessity of allowing something for 
good conduct in prison. Mr. J. G. Pumiimore spoke against, and Mr. 
Newpeearte in favour of transportation. 

The bill was introduced, and read a first time. 

In the House of Lords on Thursday, the Marquis of Sarisnury moved 
for a Select Committee to consider the question of Secondary Punish- 
ments. Earl GranviL_e resisted the motion, on the ground that no fur- 
ther inquiry is needed. In the course of a conversational debate that 
followed, Sir George Grey’s Bill was much canvassed ; but the sense of 
the House was clearly against further inquiry, and the motion was ne- 
gatived without a division. 

EcciestasTIcaL JURISDICTION. 

The Lorn CHANceELLOoR introduced two bills into the House of Lords 
on Tuesday,—one on Testamentary Jurisdiction, another on Matrimonial 
Jurisdiction ; and he promised a third on the Discipline of the Clergy. 
Before he explained the main provisions of these measures, he made an 
historical statement on the subject, beginning from the remotest ages, and 
ending with the attempted legislation of last session. 

The measure of Testamentary Jurisdiction is intended to establish a 
Court of Probate, for the purpose of providing ‘‘a good, clear, cheap, and 
expeditious system of registration of wills.’’ Proctors will not be abolished 
‘‘at present,” but if it be found that they can be dispensed with the Chan- 
cellor will not object to their abolition. They are to have a monopoly of 
non-contentious business only, and a right to practise in contentious cases. 
As it will be for the convenience of the public that London should not be 
the only place where wills can be proved, the present diocesan registries 
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will be retained, and increased to the number of thirty. They will have 
jurisdiction in cases where personal property is sworn under 1500/., and the 

wer of questioning the validity of wills proved in these courts will be 
taken away. They will have no jurisdiction in contentious cases; all these 
must be dealt with in London, “‘ exactly as trials of issues of will or no-will 
are now conducted in the Court of Chancery.” The functions of Judge of 
the Court of Probate will be discharged by one of the Vice-Chancellors, and 
all the evidence will be viva voce. In cases where personal property is 


sworn under 200/., the County Court will be competent to decide the matter. | 


As regards real estate, further consideration has satistied the Chancellor that 
there would be great inconvenience in requiring probate ; and therefore he 
does not now propose, as he did formerly, that the jurisdiction of the Court 
should be extended to real estate. 

The Divorce Bill is founded on that which passed the House of Lords last 
session, with some additions. A woman deserted by her husband without 
lawful excuse, for say three years, will be entitled to a decree of separation. 
Her husband will be precluded from claiming such property as she may 
have accumulated in the interval. But should they desire to live together, 
the wife will be enabled to settle her property on ‘herself, and the bill w ill 
give the same force to a post-nuptial as to an ante-nuptial settlement. The 
bill will enable married persons to separate by deed, directly, instead of in- 
directly as at present; and the wife will have the same power over any 
property she may acquire as if she were separated by a decree of the Eccle- 
siastical Court. : 

The provisions of the Clergy Offences Bill, not yet completed, were de- 
scribed as follows. ‘‘ I propose that a Bishop may at any time file articles 
in his own court, in the simplest form, against an offending clergyman, or 
the same course may be taken by any voluntary promoter. If the accused 
admits the charge the Bishop, assisted by his Chancellor or Vicar-General, 
will pronounce sentence. If the charge is not admitted, I propose that a 
Jury, consisting of five persons, clergymen and laymen, shall be summoned, 
and shall decide upon the questions of fact. If, however, the facts are 
established, the defendant may confplain that he has been subjected to a 

unishment which the Bishop had no right to inflict, and I propose there- 
‘ore to give the same power of appeal which now exists—first to the Court 
of Arches, and then to the Privy Council. I propose that the same course 
should be pursued in the case of doctrinal offences; but I think the in- 
terests of the public, and particularly the interests of the Church, require 
that it should not be at the option of any one voluntary promoter to insti- 
tute proceedings with reference to what are called doctritsal points. I think 
that before such proceedings are taken, a certificate ought to be given by a 


action, put a defendant to great expense, yet when he loses his action, 
leave the defendant remediless, and take the benefit of the Insolvent 
Act. Citing some cases of this kind, he stated that his remedy con- 
sisted in giving a discretionary power to Judges in the County Courts as 
well as to those in the Superior Courts, upon hearing the parties,—regard 
being had to the nature of the action and also to the circumstances of 
the plaintiff,—to make an order staying proceedings until security were 
found for the costs. 
Jupements Execution Brix. 

Mr. Cravrurp moved the second reading of the Judgments Execution 
Bill, which enacts that a judgment obtained in England shall have the 
same effect in Ireland and Scotland. Mr. Frencu moved that the se- 
cond reading should not be till that day six months. Mr. M‘Manon 
seconded this amendment. The argument of the opposition was, that 
there is no reciprocity in the bill; that it would injure the interests of 
the Irish bar, and give an English creditor greater advantages than an 
Irish creditor over an Irish debtor. The Arrorney-Grnerat for Ire- 
land and the Arrornry-Grenerat for England supported the bill. On 
a division, the second reading was carried by 56 to 46. 

Pesce Justice. 

Mr. Narrer made his motion for the appointment of a Minister of 
Justice in the following terms— 

‘*That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that she 
will be graciously pleased to take into consideration, as an urgent measure 
of administrative reform, the formation of a separate and responsible De- 
partment for the affairs of Public Justice.” 

Mr. Napier described the existing evils arising from ill-drawn and re- 
dundant legislation ; proposed as a remedy the appointment of a Minis- 
ter of Justice ; and named Lord Bacon, Lord Langdale, Lord Brougham, 
and Lord John Russell, as authorities who had advocated and supported a 
similar proposition. He showed how essential law-reforms have be- 
come ; or opportune is the present time; how absorbed the Law- 
officers of the Crown are in their set duties; how there is no authority 
to receive suggestions from those who experience practical difficulties in 


, the application of the law, or to carry out those suggestions in the pre- 


certain number of persons of station in the Church, declaring that there are 


reasonable grounds for instituting proceedings.’’ 

This outline of the three bills was not very well received. Lord 
Lynpuvrsr stated a variety of particulars in which the measures would 
not be considered satisfactory,—such as the practical transfer of testa- 
mentary jurisdiction to the Court of Chancery, of which it has been said 
** No sane man would add to the jurisdiction of the Court” ; the transfer 
of the appeal from the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, to the 
Lords Justices, the Lord Chancellor and the House of Lords ; the reten- 
tion of the Diocesan Courts, instead of making use of the County Courts. 
In the case of the Divorce Bill, the omission of a provision for prevent- 
ing a party convicted of adultery from marrying an accomplice, and of a 


clause to put an end to actions for criminal conversations; and the in- | 


sertion of a clause enabling husband and wife to separate by deed. 


Lord Campse tt heard of this last-mentioned clause with “astonishment | 


and dismay.” He also objected to the erection of a Court of Probate as 
an adjunct to the Court of Chancery. 
John Dodson was to give place to a Vice-Chancellor? Could he not 
discharge precisely the same functions which the measure would vest in 
a Vice-Chancellor? The Court of Probate should be under a Common- 
law Judge. Lord Wensievpare believed the Testamentary Jurisdic- 
tion Bill would effect a great improvement in the law. The Bishop of 
Oxrorp seemed to object to the vesting of the appeal in cases of doc- 
trine in the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, except so far as 
legal questions might be concerned. Some machinery might be insti- 
tuted “‘ by which they might learn from the spirituality what is the de- 
cision of the spirituality on a point of doctrine.” 

The bills relating to Testamentary Jurisdiction and Matrimonial 
Causes were read a first time. 

A New ParuiamMentary Orricer. 

On the motion of the Lonp Cuancetior, the second report of the 
Statute Law Commission was referred to a Select Committee, in order 
that one of its proposals, relating to the improvement of the language 
of current legislation, may be considered. The proposal is, that an officer 
should be appointed with a sufficient staff—the extent of that staff being 
matter of expcriment—whose duty it would be to attend to all bills 
referred to him, to report exactly what is the existing state of the law on 
the subject to which it relates, and what alteration it would effect in the 
existing law ; to examine all bills after they have passed through Com- 
mittee, and report to the House the effect of the alterations which may 
have been made, so that Parliament might be guided in its decisions as to 
whether those bills should pass or not. 

In the House of Commons, Lord Patmerston moved and carried a 
similar motion. 

Rerormatory ScHoo.s, 

On the motion of Sir Grorcr Grey, “ a Bill to facilitate the Esta- 
blishment of Reformatory Schools in England” was brought in and read 
a first time. By this measure, permission is given to counties and 
boroughs to establish reformatories, and pay for them out of the county 
or borough rates. Counties and boroughs may establish joint or sepa- 
rate schools. The provisions of the law under which children are ad- 
mitted remain the same, except that where the school is supported by 
rates the managers will not have the option of refusing to receive chil- 
dren, 

InpustRiAL ScHoors, 

Sir Starrorp Norrucore has introduced a bill to make better pro- 
vision for the care and education of vagrant, destitute, and disorderly 
children, and for the extension of industrial schools. The principle of 


the measure is the same as that known as Dunlop’s Act.—Read a first 


time. 
Courts or ReconciLEMENT. 

On the motion of Lord Brovenas, a bill to provide a remedy against 
frivolous and vexatious law proceedings was read a first time. Lord 
Brougham explained, that, in addition to provisions for establishing 
Courts of Reconcilement contained in his bill of 1851, he had added a 
provision for preventing, at all events for mitigating, that most grievous 
abuse, whereby a person without a farthing in the world can bring an 


| “great department” to supervise legislation would prevent them. 


paration of bills; and he found the obvious remedy for this defect in the 
establishment of a separate department, like those for War, Trade, 
Health, and Education. 
Mr, Courier seconded and enforced the motion, , 
The Arrorney-GEeNneraL did not oppose the motion. Tle described 
the existing evils with much force and minuteness, and admitted = a 
sut 


| the arguments he adduced, he said, were his own, and not those of the 


| Government. 


Lord Brovenam asked why Sir | 


The objects of the resolution, if its terms were slightly 
altered, might be carried out, by means of existing machinery, without 
‘changing the constitution.” Ifthe Lord Chancellor were armed with 
a sufficient staff, he could accomplish all that is required. 

Lord Joun RvsseL1t remarked on this speech, that while the larger 
part was a powerful argument in favour of Mr. Napier’s proposal, and 
while this was said to be the Attorney-Gencral’s own view, and not the 
| view of the Government, the smaller part was “eminently unsatisfac- 
tory,” as it proposed to alter Mr. Napier’s scheme, and give us, instead 
of “‘a separate and responsible department,” the Lord Chancellor and 
certain officers. Against this latter proposal Lord John argued forcibly ; 
| and he suggested the Home Secretary as a proper head of a department 
of justice. Without such a head, there cannot be either unity in law- 
reform or that weight of authority which would propel measures through 
Parliament. 

“TI fear, for instance, that in this session, as in former sessions, plans 
would be proposed, would be very much discussed, disputed, and altered, 
and afterwards, when everybody’s attention flags, when men’s bodies were 
exhausted by labour and Gaol ‘cabal by the consideration of various poli- 
tical topics, the bills would by general consent be withdrawn.” 

The Arrorney-General, seeing that it was thought the omission of 
| the words “‘as an urgent measure of administrative reform” would im- 
| pair the efficiency of the resolution, said that the Government had not 
| the least objection to retain them. 

Mr. WiGram, Mr. Ewaxr, Sir Exskive Perry, Mr. Montracve 
Cuampens, and Mr. Warren, supported the motion. Mr. Mauins only 
= in a word for the placing of the proposed duties in the hands of the 

wd Chancellor, 

Lord Patmerston said, that in agreeing to Mr. Napier’s proposition, 
the Government did so for the purpose of sincerely giving effect to the 
principle it embodies, 

‘That principle I take to be, that some real effort should be made to or- 
ganize departmental arrangements, for promoting reforms and improvements 
of the law.” The subject is surrounded by great difficulties, but he was not 
without hope that, after mature consideration, the difficulties will be over- 
come, 

Motion agreed to, nem. con. 

Tur Breer Trane. 

A bill to amend the acts regulating the sale of beer has been read a 
first time. Mr. ILaxpy, in moving for leave to bring it in, described the 
different steps taken for regulating the trade since 1830, and showed that 
the results of that legislation have been unsatisfactory. His remedy for 
the existing evils is to place the 41,000 beer-shops in England and 
Wales on the same footing as the 89,000 public-houses., Vested interests 
should be respected; but as the beer-shops change hands, they should, 
in future, obtain a licence from the Magistrates, either at their annual 
licensing meeting or at eight special meetings to be held within the year. 
No beer-shop keeper shall sue for beer drunk on the premises, unless he 
bring his action within one weck. All coffee-shops, temperance hotels, 
| shell-fish shops that remain open between nine at night and four in the 
morning, must obtain licences, and will be placed under the supervision 
of the police ; their proprietors to be subject to fines for selling spirits, 
harbouring disorderly characters, and permitting gambling. 

Wericuts anp MEASURES. 

Mr. L. Davies has obtained leave to bring in a bill to prevent the 

| gross inequalities in the weights and measures of the United Kingdom. 
Sre Ronert Prev’s Srercn at SALTLey. 

Mr. Srarrorp, haying given due notice on Wednesday, asked Sir Ro- 
bert Peel on Thursday, whether the report of his lecture at Saltley 
which appeared in the Times was correct, “ especially those passages that 
refer to the Count de Morny, the Grand Duke Constantine, and the 
Prince de Ligne?” 
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Sir Ronert Peet made a very amusing reply. Although the House 
was not quite the tribunal before which he ought to be called to account, 
fir wet he said in a private party, yet he would accept the challenge. 

The honourable Member for Adderley—(Laughter —for North Statford- 
s!ire—invited him to a “ jollification,”” and he made a speech. He was 
yvepared to accept the entire responsibility of every sentence as reported, 
except a particular phrase, which he did not think he had used, but for 
which, if he had used it, he would have held himself responsible. It was 
! x from his wish and from his nature to cause unnecessary pain to any one. 
(General cheering.) ‘As regards the Count de Morny, I absolutely repu- 
ciate having said anything about him which might not have been said by 
wny gentleman with reference to his friends or acquaintances. (Much 
i, ~ pos I said that he was /e pls grand speculateur de [ Europe. 
(Cheers and laughter.) Now, I did not intend to imply anything detri- 
mental to his honourable character—(Contioued laughter)—and immediately 
on my arrival in town, when I heard that these expressions had been no- 
tived, I wrote to Count de Morny to say, that certainly envy and malice had 
dione their best to twist these expressions of mine into something odious to 
him, but that I repudiated saying a single word against his character or the 
position he occupied. Now I could not say more. (Cheers.) As regards 
the Grand Duke Constantine, that is another matter. I certainly said that 
the Grand Duke Constantine did not quite impress me with the feeling of a 
* frank and open-hearted sailor.’ I said that; but the words were not mine 
—-they were used by the gallant Admiral sitting there. [He pointed to Sir 
Charles Napier, amid much lauzhter.] I never said one word against the 
Grand Duke Constantine, or any other member of the Royal Family of that 
country. On the contrary, when I said that he did not give me the im- 
pression of being ‘a frank and open-hearted sailor,’ I meant that he gave 
me the impression of being a man of great powers of mind. mpg of 
(aughter.) What I intended to convey was, that he was not merely a sim- 
ple sailor—(Continued laughter)—but a man of greater grasp of mind. 
(Great laughter, in which Sir Charles Napier heartily joined.) As regards 
the Prince de Ligne, I accept the responsibility of every phrase that I used. 
I certainly did say—and I should be sorry to cause any unnecessary pain to 
any one—but I was talking in a familiar way, and I did use the expression 
that he was ‘as stiff and starched as the frill of Queen Elizabeth.’ ’’ If, in 
his innocent attempt to, as Pope said, *‘ hold the mirror up to nature ’— 
( Laughter)—** to catch the manners living as they rise’’—(Great laughter) 
—he had erred in the opinion of those whose good opinion he valued—al- 
though he did not think he did err—still if he did err, he offered the most 
ample expression of regret ; ‘and that is the most fitting amende honorable 
I can offer.”’ 

As Sir Robert sat down, all sides of the House joined in a common 
burst of cheering. 

Six Joun M‘Nerm1 anp Coronet Tutocn. 

Mr. J, Ewarr wished to ask the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
the Government intended to make any recognition of the services of Sir 
John M‘Neill and Colonel Tulloch in the Crimea? 

Lord Paumerston replied— 

“ Sir John M‘Neill and Colonel Tulloch were employed in the Crimea on 
un inquiry of a very important nature, bearing upon the state and condition 
of the Army ; and they performed their duty entirely to the satisfaction of 
her Majesty’s Government, and very much to their own credit—(General 
cheering)—with great ability, great perseverance, and great minuteness of 
research ; and no doubt the report that they made was very useful to her 
Majesty's Government in preveuting a recurrence of such unfortunate events 
as had caused their being sent out. (Cheers.) But at the same time, it 
does not appear to her Majesty’s Government that their services were of 
such a peculiar nature as to require any extraordinary recognition. It may 
be and must be a question, whether that usual acknowledgment which is 
made for special services shall not be made to them; and it will be our 
duty to consult with them on the subject. But the question of my honour- 
uble friend relating to the honours of the Crown, the service does not appear 
to us to be one of a nature mening the Crown to step out of the ordinary 
course to acknowledge it.” (Murmurs, and a few cries of ** Hear, hear !”’) 

Sm Grorce Poiiock. 

Captain Vernon moved for copies of correspondence relating to the 
“removal” of Sir George Pollock from the Direction of the East India 
Company. He read letters, showing that Sir George was appointed a 
Director by Sir Charles Wood for two years; and that at the end of the 
two years, Mr. Vernon Smith, instead of reappointing him, named Sir 
Henry Rawlinson to fill his place. The reason Mr. Smith gave to Sir 
George was, that he felt convinced that the Legislature, in passing the 
India Act of 1853, intended there should be a fresh appointment. In 
explanation Mr. Vernon Smiru said, he had done his best to appoint 
good men; and the public at home and in India had approved of his ap- 
pointments. There is no statement that can be made of the glory of 
Sir George’s career that Mr. Smith would not indorse: but he did not 
reappoint him because he felt that, from age and infirmity, he was not a 
fit person to be reappointed. He was not “removed”; the motion 
therefore contained an incorrect statement. 

After some further discussion, the motion was withdrawn. 

Tue Bank Commirree. 

The Select Committee on the Bank Acts was nominated on Thursday, 
as follows— 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Disraeli, Sir James Graham, Mr. 
Spooner, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. G. A. Hamilton, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Hildyard, Mr. Glyn, Mr. Beckett, Mr. Hankey, Mr. Pollard Urquhart, 
Mr. J. L. Ricardo, Sir C. Wood, Mr. Cayley, Sir F. Baring, Mr. M. T. Smith, 
Mr, Wilkinson, and Mr. Fergus. 

The Committee is to be a ‘committee of secrecy,” in accordance with 
precedent ; that is, Members of the House but not of the Committee 
will be excluded—and of course the public. 

Cura, 

Mr. Conprn gave notice on Thursday, that on that day fortnight he 
would move these two resolutions— ; 

“1, That this House has heard with concern of the conflicts which have 
occurred between the British and Chinese authorities on the Canton river; 
and, without expressing any opinion how far the Government of China af- 
forded cause of complaint by non-fulfilment of the treaty of 1842, considers 
that the papers laid on the table fail to establish satisfactory grounds for the 
violent proceedings resorted to with respect to the case of the Arrow. 2. 
That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the state of our com- 
mercial relations with China.” 


kd Cher Court, 


Tue QureN, accompanied by Prince Albert and the family, arrived at 
Buckingham Palace, from Windsor Castle, on Thursday afternoon. 
In the earlier part of the week, her Majesty entertained a distinguished 











company at Windsor Castle. She held a Privy Council on Saturday ; when 
Lord Castlerosse took the oath of a Privy Councillor, and his seat at the 
board ; and the Earl of Yarborough the oaths as Lord-Lieutenant 
of Lincolnshire. 

Among the company entertained by her Majesty, were the Duke and 
Duchess of Argyll, the Speaker of the House of Commons, Major-General 
Wetherall, the Duke of Wellington, the Earl and Countess Spencer, the 
Earl of Westmoreland, General Sir Robert and Lady Gardiner, the 
Princess of Hohenlohe and Prince Leiningen, and Colonel Francis 
Seymour. 

On Tuesday, the anniversary of her Majesty’s wedding, the band of 
the First Life Guards played on the terrace in the morning, and in the 
evening the Queen gave a concert in the Music-room. 

The Queen, Prince Albert, and the Princess Royal, were present at the 
Haymarket Theatre last night. In the course of the day her Majesty 
visited the Duchess of Gloucester. 


Che Aietropalis. 

The Court of Common Council held a special Court on Thursday to 
discuss the recommendations of a Committee appointed last year to in- 
quire into the municipal constitution and management. It has been al- 
ready agreed that the number of Wards should be reduced to twenty ; 
that the number of Common Councilmen should be 150; that they shall 
sit for one year; that the Lord Mayor shall be elected by the municipal 
electors from Aldermen who have been Sheriffs; and that there shall be 
no Alderman without a ward constituency, but that this shall not affect 
the Aldermen at present holding office. 











The Reformatory and Refuge Union held its annual meeting, at Wil- 
lis’s Rooms, on Wednesday. The room was well-filled ; the Earl of 
Shaftesbury presided ; and several other public men took part in the pro- 
ceedings. The report showed a balance of receipts over expenditure ; 
and resolutions were passed in favour of continuing the good work. 


Two papers bearing on the Persian war were read at the Monday 
mecting of the Royal Geographical Society. General Monteith, who 
spent many a in Persia, read ‘“‘ Notes on the Route from Bushire to 
Shiraz.” Having repeatedly traversed that route, he is of opinion that 
its passes do not present insurmountable obstacles; and that the tribes 
are friendly to the English. Colonel Rawlinson read ‘ Observations on 
the Geography of Southern Persia, with reference to the pending mili- 
tary operations.” The fort of Bushire was said to be built by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Guns may be taken anywhere in Persia, “‘ putting a regiment 
on to a gun”; but the passes referred to by General Monteith could not 
be forced in the face of an enemy. He admitted that the tribes are 
friendly. Mr. Layard said, that if the war is continued the seat of 
operations must be transferred to the upper country: the low land on 
the coast is very unhealthy. 

Mr. Bridges Adams read a paper before the Society of Arts on Wed- 
nesday, on ** the Application of Rails for Horse-traffic in the Streets and 
Environs of London, and also for railway branches.’’ Practically carried 
out, Mr. Adams’s plan would seem to involve the rebuilding of London ; 
since he would restore the low lands on the river banks to the purpose of 
horticulture, plant the population on the high grounds, and connect the 
different parts of the metropolis by cheap and easy routes. In the mean 
time, however, he thinks that the laying down of street railways from 
centres such as Charing Cross, Tottenham Court Road, Gracechurch 
Street, and other points, for carriages drawn by horses, is quite practica- 
ble, and might be profitably accomplished by a company. ‘These proposi- 
tions he has made before : on Wednesday evening he made a new one. 
He proposed that an iron tramway should be laid from the Strand to the 
Crystal Palace, by Waterloo Bridge. It would, he estimates, cost 96007. 
With twenty-four omnibuses, each carrying fifty-six passengers, 16,000 
persons might be carried to the Crystal Palace daily; giving a profit of 
8900/. per annum. Several gentlemen made serious objections to the 
plan as applied to streets: among the objectors were Mr. Hobbs, Mr. 
Bennock, Mr. Henry Cole, and Mr, Vignoles. 





The question of the guardianship of the child Alicia Race was settled on 
Wednesday, after two private examinations held by Vice-Chancellor Kinders- 
ley. The order is, that the infant Alicia Race shall be brought up in the 
Protestant faith ; that her guardians shall be Captain Conolly and Mr. 
Woodroffe of the Chancery bar, if they will — the office—if not, then 
the appointment of guardians is to be referred to chambers. The order pro- 
ceeds upon the undertaking of the Reverend E. U. Bickersteth and four 
other gentlemen to clothe, maintain, and educate the child, in a manner 
suitable to her rank, to an amount not exceeding 25/. per annum, until she 
should attain the age of twenty-one years. 

An action for criminal conversation, remarkable for the nature of the de- 
fence set up, was tried in the Court of Common Pleas on ay, by Mr. 
Justice Willes and a Special Jury. The plaintiff was Captain Ling, for- 
merly Lieutenant of the Fourteenth Light Dragoons. Being with his regi- 
ment in India in 1849, he there married Marian the daughter of Sir John 
Littler. They appeared to live happily together ; coming to England in 
1851, and returning to Calcutta in 1853. They had one child, Ada, born in 
1853. In 1855 Captain Ling was directed to tuke home a detachment of the 
Fourteenth. Mrs. Ling, then near her confinement, embarked with her 
husband. There was a passenger on board, Major Croker, formerly an officer 
on Sir John Littler’s staff, and therefore well acquainted with Mrs. Ling: 
he paid her great attention. On their arrival in England, Captain Ling 
was ordered to Turkey, and obtained a commission in the Bashi-Bazouks ; 
Mrs. Ling and her two children remained at Bigadon, near Totnes, with her 
father and mother. Sir John Littler died in February 1856. Lady Littler 
discovered that Mrs. Ling was in correspondence with yy Croker, the 
defendant : in consequence of this discovery, Mrs. Ling left Bigadon, and 
went to live at Corsham. Here Major Croker visited her; and when she 
removed to London, and lodged at Conduit Street, Westbourne Terrace, 
Major Croker slept in the house. After this the couple lived together, as 
Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, in Allsop Place, New Road. None of these facts 
were disputed. A letter was put in by Sir Frederick Thesiger on the part 
of the prosecution, but not then read: it was written by Major Croker, in- 
tercepted by Lady Littler, and intended to prove the connexion on which 
the action was founded. F 

Mr. James made a defence that took the prosecution by surprise. 
He produced three letters, purporting to be written by Captain Ling to his 
wife; two of them containing passages of that kind described as * ossly 
indecent” and “unfit for publication’’: they referred, in the p st 
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terms, to the writer's intercourse with another woman, while he was at 
Shumla. In one, this passage occurs—‘‘ You had better, when you write 
to Croker, direct under cover to the agents. For God’s sake, take care 
that Lady Littler does not see the letters passing to and fro between you. 
I sent you a letter yesterday from C ; it came to me addressed here.”’ 
The second letter is as follows. 





“ Shumla, June 20, 1856. 

“My dear Marian—I received this morning those d——d letters from Lady 
Littler. You see what a hell of a scrape you have got me into with that b—— 
mother of yours. I shall take Mrs. C.’s advice and burke the whole matter, pro- 
viding you agree to certain conditions, the only ones upon which I will allow that 
cursed scoundrel C——- to escape. Retween you—I care not how—I require that 
the 2507. which you have spent be immediately placed to my account at Cox’s ; 
Powell's receipt for which must be sent me ; and that in two months from this time 
ey place at my disposal the further sum of 300/. available should I desire it. 

olely and entirely upon these terms alone do I consent to quash the damnatory evi- 
dence of your guilt. You have your choice. No other conditions do I take; so you 
may settle the matter as you think fit with your lover, and let me know by telegraph 
to Constantinople whether you have made up your mind. One stipulation I will 
make in your behalf, which is, that 350/. shall be paid back to you within three years 
from the date of your lodging it to my credit; security for which assurance you can 
obtain on my arrival in the presence of competent witnesses ; and in the event of 
death in the interim it will be the first debt chargeable on the estate. I shall return 
to India, allowing you half of my regimental pay. You can live where you like, and 
with whom you please. 

** Believe me, yours affectionately, J. T. Line.” 

Sir Frederick Thesiger now caused to be read the letter from Major Cro- 
ker to Mrs. Ling, previously produced, but described as ‘ unfit for publica- 
tion”; the object of having it read being to show how Mrs. Ling’s mind 
had been debauched by her lover. Two soldiers were brought forward to 
prove that the letters put in by the defence were in the handwriting of Cap- 
tain Ling; and the Judge held that if they were genuine letters the plain- 
tiff would not be entitled to a verdict, as one of the letters amounted to 
* leave and licence.’’ But Mr. Bremridge, formerly a solicitor, now the 
husband of Lady Littler’s mother, and Mr. Thomas Laing, formerly of the 
Bashi-Bazouks, swore that the letters were not in the handwriting of 
Captain Ling. The Jury were of this opinion: they found a verdict for 
the plaintitf, and fixed the damages at 1000/. 

Mr. Woulfe, a tailor, brought an action to recover 107/. for clothes sup- 
plied to Mr, Propert, a student of Haileybury. It was tried on Tuesday in 
the Court of Common Pleas. The defence was * infaney”’ ; the rejoinder, 
that the goods were necessaries. In the course of the trial, Mr. Woulfe ad- 
mitted that he had “lent” thirteen guineas to Propert, and charged the 
loan as goods sold. The Chief Baron characterized this as a “‘ gross and 
abominable fraud,”’ “‘ worse than picking a pocket’’; and asked Mr. Woulfe 
if he was aware that if he had obtained the money he would have been 
liable to fourteen years’ transportation, and might even now be proceeded 
against for a misdemeanour? Mr. Woulfe professed ignorance. When it 
appeared that he had put in an affidavit deposing that the 107/. was for 

“ls supplied, the Chief Baron said—** I have never yet taken such a step, 

ut I now order you not to leave the court until the close ef the case.’’ Mr. 
Woulfe said he did not know he had committed perjury; he had signed the 
document at the request of his attorney. In summing up, the Chief Baron 
dealt severely with the plaintitf, and the Jury found a verdict for the de- 
fendant. 


The committee of the shareholders of the Royal British Bank and the 
committee of depositors have arranged a plan of compromise. The share- 
holders propose to pay the creditors a composition of 6s. 6d. in the pound— 
3s. on the 2d Mareh, and 3s. 6¢. on the 17th April. It is caleulated that 
the assets of the bank will pay 9s. 6d., so that the creditors would receive 
16s. in the pound in all. Of course this proposition will have to be sub- 
mitted to the creditors. 


Anderson and Saward, the men accused of extensive forgeries, by two of 
their confederates now under sentence of transportation, were on Wedues- 
day committed for trial, by the Lord Mayor. Hardwicke, one of the ap- 
provers, handed in the names of eleven men whom Saward, he said, had 


¢aused to be transported. . 





Provincial. 

There have been several English elections this week, caused by the 
appointment of two Members of the Government to higher offices, the 
appointment of two Members of Parliament tothe Bench, and the retire- 
ment of three Members from public life. 

At Hertford, Mr. Cowper, the new Vice-President of the Educational 
Committee of the Privy Council, and at Aylesbury, Sir Richard Bethell, 
the new Attorney-General, were elected without opposition. In his 
speech, Mr. Cowper expressed surprise that it should have been sup- 
posed the Income-tax of 1s. 4d. in the pound would be continued another 

ear. He had never heard any person in a responsible position, or who 
was likely to know anything about the matter, express any such opinion. 
But it is matter for grave consideration whether the tax shall continue 
until 1860, or cease altogether. He was not prepared to say what should 
be done with the tax: “it is odious, of course”; and he hoped it would 
be reserved for periods of difficulty, and the ordinary revenue derived 
from other sources. Sir Richard Bethell argued against too great re- 
trenchment ; and promised for the Government attention to criminal ju- 
risprudence and a large measure of education. 

The struggle at Southampton, embittered in its earlier stages, was well 
contested to the last. At the nomination on Monday, none of the speak- 
ers were permitted to make themselves heard. Sir Edward Butler said 
that Mr. Weguelin had made a sad mistake in attaching himself to the 
“dirty lot” he had; and thenceforth there was unending uproar. Sir 
Edward was proposed by Mr. Le Feuvre, seconded by Mr. J. Hunt. Mr. 
Weguclin was proposed by Admiral Prescott, seconded by Mr. Summers. 
Mr. Andrews was proposed by Mr. Harman, seconded by Mr. Dusantoy. 
Mr. Carden was proposed, but withdrew. The show of hands was in 
favour of Mr. Andrews, and a poll was demanded by the other candi- 
dates. On Tuesday, the violence of the nomination-day broke into open 
fighting. For some hours, Sir Edward Butler taking the lead, the contest 
was very close; indeed, up to the last moment it was doubtful whether 
Mr. Weguclin or his Conservative rival would win. The numbers, as 
stated by the Returning Officer, were—Weguelin, 994; Butler, 962 ; 
Andrews, 726. Mr. Weguelin was declared duly elected. 

The Greenwich election was attended by some disorder, but it was 
mainly confined to the hustings. General Codrington was proposed by 
Mr. Duval, seconded by Mr. Gresbruck. His opponent, Mr. (or, as he 
calls himself, Colonel) Sleigh, was proposed by Mr. Eugene Murray, 
seconded by Mr. Tassal. The show of hands was in favour of Mr. 
Sleigh, but he never had a chance at the poll. The official statement of 
the numbers gives—Codrington, 2913; Sleigh, 1579. 





Mr. James Clay was returned for Hull on Wednesday, without oppo- 
sition. He was proposed by Mr, Henry Blunden, and seconded by Mr. 
B. J. Thompson. Mr, Clay, who was unseated on petition in 1853, 
looked upon his election as a triumph. 

There has been an election at Newport in the Isle of Wight. Mr. 
Kinglake having withdrawn, the field remained open to Mr. Kennard, 
Conservative, and Mr. Charles Seeley, Liberal. Mr. Kennard was pro- 
posed by Mr. Pittis, seconded by Mr. Eldridge ; Mr. Seeley was proposed 
by Dr. Wavell, seconded by Mr. Pinnock. Mr. Seeley carried the elec- 
tion on the show of hands; but his opponent beat him at the poll. The 
numbers were—Kennard, 271; Seeley, 250. 

The retirement of Sir Robert Price from the representation of Here- 
ford brought two candidates into the field to contend for the vacant seat. 
The nomination took place on Thursday. Mr. Clive, who described 
himself as a “ genuine Liberal,” was proposed by Mr. C, T. Bodenham, 
and seconded by Alderman Anthony. Mr. Kevill Davies, who represents 
the Conservatives, was proposed by Mr. F. H. Thomas, and seconded by 
Mr. Edward Wemyss. The show of hands was in favour of Mr. Clive, 
but Mr. Davies demanded a poll. This took place yesterday, and closed 
with these numbers—Clive 399; Davies 230. 

Mr. Frewen, formerly Member for one of the divisions of Sussex, has 
withdrawn from the contest he resigned his seat to fight in North Lei- 
cestershire against Lord John Manners. Although aided by the ery of 
“No Popery,” he could not prevail against the Rutland interest. 

The Manchester and Salford General Committee of Education held a 
public meeting in the Free-trade Hall on the 6th. It was attended by 
many gentlemen of great local influence; Mr. Thomas Bazley in the 
chair. Among the speakers, were Mr. William Entwisle, Canon Richson, 
Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, Sir John Pakington, and several clergymen. 
The object of the meeting seems to have been to obtain a public ratifica- 
tion of the principles of the bill which Sir John Pakington and Mr, Cob- 
den will introduce into Parliament. The resolutions adopted are com- 
prehensive in scope. They state that the provision for payments in aid 
of schools is inadequate; and that the amount of aid, the schools to 


| which it should apply, and the conditions under which it should be 
| granted, ought to be determined by an act of Parliament and not by 


| school is not the place, and the schoolmaster is not the man.” 








minutes of Council; that a “ permissive educational measure,” “ avail- 
able at least for every corporate city and borough,” ought to be passed , 
that any payment made with the authority of Parliament, to promote the 
individual instruction of children, ought not to be dependent upon such 
annual votes, but upon local knowledge of local necessities, and by local 
rates administered by local authorities, elected by the ratepayers; and 
that 

- - - - “although it would be unjust in administering any local rate, in 
aid of the schools built by voluntary effort, to interfere with the management, 
discipline, instruction, or inspection of such schools, otherwise than to se- 
cure the specifie objects of such aid, yet it would be equally unjust to dis- 
regard the conscientious feelings of parents in respect to the religious educa- 
tion of their children, or of the ratepayers in respect to their paying for 
forms of religion to which they object: therefore this meeting considers 
that the only requirement pertaining to instruction, which, as a condition of 
receiving such local aid, ought to be demanded, is a prescribed amount of 
secular instruction ; and that the religious instruction ought to be left to be 
superadded, or otherwise, at the discretion of the school-managers, but that 
no child ought to be compelled to learn a distinctive religious formulary to 
which his parent conscientiously objects.”’ 

Sir James Shuttleworth expounded the working of the existing sys- 
tem ; which he regarded as too centralized, as leading to over-rigidity and 
dissatisfaction, or over-laxity and waste in the expenditure of public 
money. ‘The fund required for capitation grants alone threatens to be- 
come so large that it will be proceeding too far in centralization to leave 
it in the hands of the Privy Council; and he saw no reason why the 
powers it has assumed should not be localized. Sir John Pakington ex- 
plained how he had, at the invitation of Mr. Cobden, come to act with 
the misunderstood Secularists. 

If he rightly understood the meaning and objects of that party, what 
they said was this—‘* We value religious instruction as much as the advo- 
eates of a religious system; but we contend that for such teaching the 
The differ- 
ence, then, between the so-called secular and religious parties was not so 
much one of principle as of time, manner, and place. ‘To each party he gave 
‘a word of counsel.” To his seeular friends he would say, that if they 
trusted to the Sunday school and to home teaching for the religious in- 
struction of the school children, his belief was, that in the one they were 
trusting to what was not sufficient, and that if they trusted to home teach- 
ing they must be thinking rather of the homes to which they themselves 
belong, than of those comfortless and too often wretched homes from which 
the children of the humbler classes come to school. To the other side he 
would say, that their religious teaching would be utterly thrown away—that 
they would be sowing seed in an unproductive soil—unless the secular teach- 
ing of the schools of England were raised to a higher standard than it has 
yet attained. He saw no reason why he should not on this question act with 
Mr. Cobden; and he thought it would produce a great moral effect to see men 
of opposite parties in public life casting aside party watchwords and party 
entanglements, and consenting to act together for a great object which 4 
parties deem important in its relation to the wellbeing of the people. 


SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Hope Johnstone was returned for Dumfriesshire on Thursday, 
without opposition. He sat for the county before 1847. 

The Solicitor-General was elected for Buteshire on Thursday, also 
without opposition. 

Mr. John Macgregor has been asked by the electors of the second 
municipal ward of Glasgow to come forward and give some explanation 
of his share in the ‘ painful occurrences connected with the Royal Bri- 
tish Bank.” The letter containing this modest request is dated the 31st 
December. It has not been answered ; and a general movement for the 
purpose of repudiating Mr, Macgregor is talked of. 


Jchn Waterston, the lad who killed one Irishman and stabbed three others, 
on New-Year’s morning, in the streets of Edinburgh, has been put on 
trial before the High Court of Justiciary. But it x oy that he acted 
only in self-defence,—the Irishmen having assaulted him, and he having 
used his knife under an impression that they were garotters,—the Solicitor- 
General withdrew the charges, and the prisoner was acquitted, amid the 
cheers of the people in court. 
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IRELAND. 
The Downpatrick election on Wednesday took a singular turn. Mr. 








The latest news from Teheran is to the 3d January—* Since the 
taking of Bushire the English have attempted nothing. A squadron had 


Jobnston, the Ultra-Tory candidate, raised an objection on a point of | appeared off Port Mohammaree, at the mouth of the Shat-al-Arab. The 


form, which the assessor stated could only be decided by the House of 
Commons; and, having polled only one vote, his opponent Mr. Kerr, 


| 


who may be described as a Moderate Conservative, was elected, 137 
electors haying voted for him. ‘The election will be decided by a peti- | 
tion, 





Farrigqn and Colonial. 


Frauct.—The article in the Moniteur on the union of the Principali- 
ties has caused some discussion at Paris. 
nel, both influenced by the French Foreign Office, support the arguments 
of the Moniteur. Itis stated that Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey, 
are in fayour of the union of the Principalities; thus reducing the op- 

nents of that proposition to England and Austria. ‘The Austrian and 

Turkish Ambassadors have both asked for explanations, The Vienna 
Presse.says— 

_ “ The mask has now been laid aside, and the question of the Principali- 
ties is to be made an affair of the highest importance. The declaration of 
the Moniteur will give fresh vigour and courage to Russia; for the union of 
the Danubian Principalities will be the first great step towards the breaking 
up of Turkey—it will be a positive encroachment on the sovereign rights 
of the Sultan, and an act cf hostility towards the Powers which closed up 
the land and sea routes from Russia to Constantinople.” 

Respecting Mr. Disracli’s “ secret treaty,” the Constitutionnel of Sa- 
turday had thus much to say— 

“* The Queen’s Ministers were only explicit on one single point, the pre- 
tended secret treaty by which the Western Powers were asserted to have 
guaranteed to Austria her Italian provinces. That is a last year’s fable, 
revived by Mr. Disraeli to adorn his speech with some oratorical effects ; but 
it is only a fable. The truth is, that in conformity with its policy of peace 
and moderation, France informed Austria, during the war, that it was not 
her intention to seek to make conquests in any part of Europe, and that 
consequently France would not disturb Austria in her Italian possessions. 
But this seems to us a widely different thing from the language attributed 
to the Emperor’s Government by Mr. Disraeli. Between not attacking a 
power and engaging to defend it—between not desiring to appropriate its 
possessions and undertaking to guarantee them in their integrity—there is 
the width of an abyss,” : 

[This is the article to which Lord Palmerston referred in his reply to 
Mr. Disraeli on Tuesday. ] : 

Staly.—The Emperor of Austria remains at Milan, We has been 
visited by the King of Bavaria; who, it is said, had intended to visit 
Turin, but he did not get beyond Milan. The Austrian troops evacuated 
Parma on the 5th January, thus terminating an occupation of eight years. 
At Naples the anniversary of the constitution granted on the 29th January 
1848 was marked by an event which made a deep impression—79 persons 
were thrown into prison. 
with tri-coloured placards. 

A telegraphic despatch from Naples, dated the 11th instant, says, that 
“the creation of a free port, and the complete revision of the custom- 
laws, have been decided in Council by King Ferdinand.” 

Gustria—sSir Hamilton Seymour has officially congratulated the 
Austrian Government on the granting of an amnesty to the political 
offenders of Lombardo-Venetia. He is said to be very popular in Vienna 
“at present,” 

Grrrrr.—lt is stated that the Protecting Powers have made proposi- 
tions to King Otho respecting the finances of Greece, and that he has ac- 
cepted them. The Powers, it is said, further required that the King 
should change his Ministers and appoint others more disposed towards the 
Western Governments; and the King has consented to that arrangement, 
but on condition that the foreign troops shall first evacuate the Piraeus. 

BRussia.—aA letter from St. Petersburg, dated the Ist instant, states 
that Prince Gortschakoff and Lord Wodehouse had been busily diseus- 
sing the recall of the English flect from the Black Sea, the evacuation of 
Greece, and the Anglo-Persian difficulty. 

“Lord Wodehouse,” says the writer, ** who displayed much more mode- 
ration in these negotiations than was expected, announced to Prince Gort- 
schakoff that the English fleet will have evacuated the internal waters of 
Turkey by the period fixed by the protocol of the 6th of January, that is to 
say the 30th of March. This declaration was made without any reserve, 80 
that it is not possible to doubt that it will be acted on, Prince Gortschakoff 
declared, in his turn, that Russia was ready to admit English consuls into 
the Black Sea. Lord Wodehouse is, no doubt, convinced that Russia is oc- 
cupied with other things than schemes of conquest and territorial aggran- 
dizement, and that she considers the development of her internal resources 
as the most urgent of her existing duties. tie has communicated that con- 
viction to his Government.”’ 

The Nord states that the English merchants at St. Petersburg, headed 
by the British Consul, M. Eastland de Michele, had audience of the 
Emperor on the 2d. The Emperor “told them, that he received them 
‘aialomee: and reminded them that throughout the war the English 
merchants enjoyed in peace the protection promised them by the late 
Emperor Nicholas at the commencement of hostilities. The Emperor 
concluded with expressing the hope that the commercial relations be- 
tween Russia and England would become more and more developed, to 
the great advantage of both nations. The deputation retired charmed 
with the kindly reception accorded them.” 

Prrsisd.—lt is reported that Persian troops have been sent into the 
province of Fars to make head against the English. ‘* The advanced 
guard, commanded by Fezlali Khan, was to take up a position in the 
Bakhtery defile, on the banks of the Bendemir, and to intercept the 
English in case of their leaving Bushire for the interior. In the war of 
1828, when the Russians were victorious on all other points, they were 
never able to force this position, which was then defended by Abbas- 
Mirza.” 

General Buhler, described as a Swiss in the pay of Persia, and the 
conqueror of Herat, had been sent to the seat of war. 

Great agitation prevailed in the province of Urmia. Signs of dis- 
affection showing themselves at Tabriz, the Governor sent for the gar- 
rison of Maraga, a town near the confluence of the Saffee with Lake 


Urmia. In the absence of the garrison, the town and its mosques were 
sacked by the neighbouring tribes. Revolt was thought probable at 
Ispahan. 


The Liberals covered the walls of the Toledo | 


garrison were ordered to resist.” 

A telegraphic despatch from Constantinople reports the unexpected and 
questionable news, that “the English, under Chamberlayne, have entered 
Cabul, marching with an Affghan army, under Dost Mahommed, on 


| Herat.” 


The Teheran Gazette has published a reply to the English declaration of 
war. The Persian writer alleges that we have broken the treaty of 
Gulistan, which contained a stipulation ‘that the English Government 


| should not interfere in Persian and Affghan affairs except as a mediator 


The Pays and the Constitution- | 





with the consent of both parties.” The first infraction of that treaty 
was when, in 1838, we compelled the late Shah to raise the siege of 
Herat. Next, Colonel Sheil, by interfering in the affairs of Herat, broke 
the convention he had himself negotiated. Mr. Thompson, the British 
Chargé d’ Affaires, promised, in a letter, alleged to be in the Persian 
archives, to send Synd Mohamed, the late Governor of Herat, arms, 
ammunition, and 480,000/. The Persian Government, it is also alleged, 
are in possession of letters showing that Dost Mohamed, “ with the aid 
of English promises,” caused Herat to revolt, in order that he might 
seize it, as he had seized Candahar in defiance of treaties. It was Dost 
Mohamed who bribed Esa Khan to drive out Sam Khan, sent by the 
Persians to the succour of Herat. 

** However, the Court of Teheran, to maintain the friendship and the 
alliance of England, was resolved, ever since the capture of Herat, to 
organize there an Affghan Government according to the conventions. Still 
more, it was not disinclined to give to Mr. Murray such satisfaction as was 
compatible with the dignity of the Persian Government. But that did not 
suflice; to those two demands others have been added. Lord Clarendon 
and Lord Redcliife proposed those two conditions, and conferences were held 
with the Persian Chargé d’ Affaires at the Sublime Porte. In consequence 
of the new exactions, Ferukh Khan was sent with full powers, and his 
mission was notified to the English Ambassador.” 

The Persian Government complains that time was not allowed to settle 
the question peacefully; that Lord Stratford put forward inadmissible 
claims; and that while Ferukh Khan was communicating with his Go- 
vernment the English invaded Persia. 


@uited States.—The America arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday, 
with advices from New York to the 29th January. 

Mr. Preston 8. Brooks, the rutlian Representative who assailed Mr. 
Charles Sumner in the Senate House at Washington, died there, of 
“croup,” on the 27th January. 

The Committee of inquiry into the alleged corruption in Congress had 
met with obstacles. The correspondent of the New York Times, My. 
Simonton, summoned as a witness, refused to answer questions put to 
him; refused to give up the names of the members of Congress who 
asked him to get money for their votes. Thereupon the Committee re- 
ported the fact to the Congress, the Congress ordered the Sergeant- 
at-Arms to take Simonton into custody for his contempt; and Simonton 
gave notice of an action for false imprisonment against the Sergeante 
at-Arms. In order to meet future cases, a short bill was ‘ rushed” 
through Congress, 

It provides that “‘any person wilfully refusing to give testimony or te 
produce papers before any Committee shall be liable to indictment for mis- 
demeanour, and on conviction pay a fine of not more than 1000 dollars 
nor less than 100 dollars, and be imprisoned in the Penitentiary not more 
than one year nor less than one month. No person thus testifying shall be 
held to answer before any court of justice for any facts disclosed before the 
Committee of either House.”’ 

Four other witnesses, it is said, had resolved to defy the Committee ; 
but it was thought probable that the “names” of the culprits would 
after all come to light. 





Piiscellanvons. 


It is not intended to send out any troops from England to Persia. This 
announcement we make with the most entire confidence that it will be 
found to be correct. We believe we may add, that the force already at 
Bushire will not advance into the interior, and that every effort is being 
made to bring about a peace. ‘The Murray affair, we are assured, forms 
no serious part of the negotiations which are carrying on at Paris by 
Ferukh Khan and Lord Cowley ; and there is at present every reason 
to hope that these negotiations will terminate in the reéstablishment of 
amicable relations between the English and Persian Governments. We 
have equally good grounds for believing that no troops are to be sent 
from England to China.—Dai/y News, Feb. 13. 


The Registrar-Gencral reports an increase in the mortality of London, 
which he imputes to “the recent depression of temperature.”” There were 
in the first week in January 1135 deaths, in the last week of that month 
1209. The total for the week ending Saturday reached 1368—an in- 
crease of 159. Of four nonagenarians who died last week two had 
attained the age of ninety-six. 





Sir Charles Wood gave a Cabinet dinner, at the Admiralty, on Wednes- 
day : only Lord Panmure was absent. 

Lady Palmerston held her first reception of the season on Saturday even- 
ing: it was preceded by a dinner-party. 

The first dinner of the Fox Club was held on Saturday, at Brookes’s. 
Lord John Russell, Earl Grey, and Sir Benjamin Hall, were among the 
diners. 

Dr. Sandwith of Kars has been appointed Colonial Seeretary of the Mau- 
ritius. 

The Grand Duke Michael of Russia arrived at Turin, from Nice, on the 
5th, and proceeded to Geneva on the 7th. 





In consequence of Mr. Rogers’s very significant gift to the Lambeth poor- 
box, Mr. Charles Kean, the director of the Queen’s private theatricals, has 
published an explanation. ‘* When performers are singly engaged at the 
Palace, their remuneration is allotted according to a scale, which has never 
to my knowledge been questioned ; but when it occasionally happens that 
the greater number of the performers for the evening's entertainment are 
taken from one theatre, and the manager finds it necessary to close his house 
for the night, he receives a sum of money in payment of the services of him- 
self and his company, which are transferred to Windsor Castle, instead of 
being given at his theatre in London. When a theatre closes for this pur- 
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pose, every person of this company receives the same salary to which he 
would have been entitled if the theatre had remained open to the public, 
and those members who are engaged at Windsor, in addition to the payment 
of every incidental expense, receive an extra night’s salary. Mr. Wigan 
closed his theatre, and Mr. Rogers therefore must have been paid as much 
again as if he had acted on that night in London. Individual salaries are 
not specified, but the manager names the aggregate sum, which is handed 
to him accordingly. Until I read the paragraphs in the newspapers, I was 
not aware that 13s. 47. was Mr. Rogers’s nightly payment at the Olympic 
Theatre.” 








Count Felix de Merode, one of three brothers who distinguished them- 
selves in the Belgian Revolution of 1830, died last week. He had been 
several times Minister and Ambassador, and was greatly esteemed. When 
the news of his death was communicated to the Chamber of Representatives, 
they resolved to attend his funeral in a body. 

Mr. Robert T. Wilberforce, formerly Archdeacon of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, who quitted the Protestant Church, died on the 3d instant, at 
Albano, near Rome. 

Mr. Duffy has been elected a member of the Legislative Assembly of 
Victoria—he represents Villiers and Heytesbury. 

The will of the late Mr. Richard Lee, of Weymouth Street, has been 
proved at Doctors’ Commons as under 600,000’. The bulk of this large pro- 
erty is settled by the testator upon the family of the late Mr. David 
even, who married a sister of the testator, and their children after them. 





The Sultan has granted a concession to Mr. Gisborne for the construction 
of a telegraph line from Cape Helle to India, so far as his rule extends. 
This is the route—from Cape Helle, by Scio and Rhodes, to Alexandria, by 
submarine cable; the wires will be carried on posts along the railway line 
from Alexandria to Suez; then cables will extend to Kurrachee, having 
jand stations at Cosseir, Jedda, island of Karaman, Aden, Ras Sharma, 
island of Moseir, and Ras-el-Hadd. The Turkish Government undertakes 
to pay 4500/7. a year for the use of the line from Cape Helle to Alexandria, 
connecting Cape Helle and Constantinople by a line of its own. 

The public income from taxes for the year ended 30th September last was 
71,348,066/7., and the expenditure 88,307,477/. But for the year ending 
December last the income was 72,218,988/., and the expenditure 82,323,400/. 


| POS T S 0 R P Tr. SATURDAY 


There was a full attendance of Members in the House of Commons 
fast night, eager to hear the financial statement which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, early in the weck, promised to deliver on that evening. 

After some preliminary business, the House went into Committee of 
Supply ; Mr. Fitzroy in the chair. 

The Cuancettor of the Excuraver proceeded to make his statement. 
He first showed that last night was the carliest on which the statement 
could have been made. The Estimates for the Army and Navy had 
enly been presented since Monday, and even then no vote had been taken 
in Committee of Supply. Having settled this point, and having con- 
trasted his position this year with his position last year, he came to 
figures. 

The revenue of the current year, ending on the 5th April, he had taken at 
71,740,000/. : the actual amount will probably be 71,885,000/. The Cus- 
toms have produced 23,600,000/., instead of 23,850,000/., his estimate ; and 
this arose from the short stock of sugar and the check to the consumption of 
tea. The expenditure was estimated at 82,113,000/., leaving a deficiency of 
10,373,000/., including a margin of 2,000,000/. To meet this deficiency he 
borrowed 7,499,000/. Power was taken to borrow 4,000,000/. on Exchequer 
Bills; but this had been used only to the extent of 1,000,000/. The total 
receipts will be 79,384,000/. ; the total expenditure probably 78,000,000/., 
leaving a balance of 1,384,000/. 

In answer to Mr. Disraeli’s accusation that there was extraordinary war 
taxation in time of peace, he pointed out that the year was not a year of or- 
dinary peace expenditure. Phere had been lent 1,000,000/7. to Sardinia ; 
91,0002. paid on account of hereditary pensions under an act of last session ; 
there will be a loss of upwards of 2,000,000/. on the article of malt by the 
reduction of duty and drawbacks: it is therefore incorrect to say that no 
reduction has taken place in war taxation. In order to show that the pres- 
sure of taxation has not diminished the resources of the country, he cited the 
figures showing the flourishing state of the export and import trade, 
the large employment of shipping, and the diminution in the number of 
emigrants. Deducting the three years of peace expenditure just before the 
war—152,323,000/., from the three years of war expenditure—228,721,000/., 
he said the remainder—76,398,000/.—affords a pretty close approximation 
to the cost of the war. Of this sum, he set down 46,362,000). as the war 
taxation. 

The total expenditure for the year 1857-'58, he estimated at 63,224,0007. : 
that is, interest on Funded and Unfunded Debt, 28,550,000/. ; permanent 
charge on the Consolidated Fund, 1,707,0007.; Army, 11,625,000/., Navy, 
$109,000. ; Packet Service, 965,000/.; Civil Services, 7,250,000/. ;| Collee- 
tion of Revenue, 4,215,000/.; Superannuation of Revenue department, 
475,000/7.; Persian War, 265,000/7. Beyond this, there are debts to be pro- 
vided for amounting in all to 2,000,000/.; which makes a total estimated 
outlay of 65,474,000/. Sir George went into a detailed explanation of these 
items, to show that they are not excessive even as compared with the esti- 
mates of peace years; and in accounting for the increase, he pointed out a 
variety of causes,—such as the Packet service, the transfer of the Coast 
Guard from the Customs to the Admiralty, the increased charges arising 
from the use of steam in the Navy. 

Before he came to the taxation for the ensuing financial year, he made 
some remarks on the compact said to have been entered into in 1853 be- 
tween Parliament and the country with regard to the continuance of the 
financial arrangements of that year. Now, to admit the doctrine of com- 
pact, it should be shown that the state of things on which the compact was 
made remains unchanged. But the plan of 1853 was formed on the assump- 
tion of peace. That did not turn out to be correct—war, a disturbing cause 
of the first magnitude, succeeded, and not only increased the annual charge 
for the Debt, but left war-loan sinking-funds to provide for, and 2,000,000/. 
of Exchequer Bonds, payable this year. And on the other side of the ac- 
count, we have had a loss of 150,000/. by the alteration of Stamp-duty on 
bills of exchange in 1853, a decrease of 290,000/. in Assessed Taxes, 260,000/, 
by the abolition of the Newspaper Stamp-duty, and 60,000/. on the Car- 
riage-duty ; total remission of taxation since 1853, 760,000/. 

After this, the House growing impatient, Sir George made a statement to 
show that the direct is only one-half of the amount of the indirect taxation 
ef the country ; and thep, touching on the Paper and Wine and Spirit du- 
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ties, and the duty on Fire-insurances, he intimated that no change will be 
made in them at present. 

At length he came to the Income-tax. As the law now stands, the Ex- 
chequer is entitled to receive 16¢. for the ensuing year, and 4d. for the two 
following years; in all 26¢., or 26,000,0007. ** The proposal which I have to 
make, looking at the increased charges on the revenue for the year to come, 
owing to the debts contracted during the war, and owing in part to 
the remission of taxation during the same period, is to fix the Income- 
tax as it was fixed originally by Sir Robert Peel and the two succeeding pe- 
riods, for the next three years, at 7d. in the pound.” (Cheers, followed by a 
general thinning of the House, which occasioned considerable laughter.) 
The effect would be, that the Exchequer would receive twenty-one instead 
of twenty-six millions. With regard to Tea and Sugar, he proposes a 
gradual diminution of the duties on tea from 1s, 9d. to 1s. 7d. next year, 
ls. 3d. in 1859, and 1s. in 1860; on refined sugar, from 20». to 18s, 4d, in 
1858, 16s. 8¢. in 1859, and 13s. 4d. in 1860; brown sugar, from 13s, 9d. to 
12s, 8d. in 1858, 11s. 84. in 1859, and 10s, 7d. in 1860. 

** It now remains for me to state the estimated revenue for the ensuing 
year. I take the Customs at 22,850,000/., the Excise at 17,000,000/., the 
Stamps at 7,450,000/., the Land and Assessed Taxes at 3,150,000/,, and the 
Income-tax at 11,450,000/. The Post-oftice I take at 3,000,000/., the Crown 
Lands at 365,000/., and the Miscellaneous sources at 1,200,000/. ; making 
altogether a total income of 66,365,000/. ; and the expenditure being esti- 
mated at 65,474,000/., there will be a probable surplus of income over ex- 
penditure in the year of 891,000/.”" 

On a vote of 2,000,000/, for Exchequer Bonds being proposed, there 
arose a rambling discussion in a thin House; during which Mr. Griap- 
STONE seemed inclined to question the accuracy of the Chancellor's 
statements with regard to his losses on malt, assessed taxes, and bills of 
exchange. A great many Members touched on isolated points; and 
ultimately the Chairman reported progress. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, Mr. Layarp raised 
a small debate on the conduct of the Government in reference to the 
Persian war. Ile had given notice of motion; and although assured 
that negotiations were going on, he persisted, because “ it is unprece- 
dented that a war should be entered into while Parliament is sitting, and 
negotiations opened for peace when Parliament is again sitting, without 
Parliament being called upon to pronounce any opinion upon the subject.” 
Would Lord Palmerston say, yes or no, whether discussion would en- 
danger the prospect of peace ? 

Lord Patmerston said, negotiations had been opened in a promising 
manner; and any debate, founded on imperfect information, on points 
under negotiation, must be injurious. 

Mr. Bariure asked whether Lord Palmerston would lay on the table 
the ultimatum sent to the Persian Government previous to the war. 
Lord Patmerston said he could not, as the result might be injurious, if 
not fatal to the negotiations. Mr. Roxnvcx said, “the boasted super- 
vision of the House is a farce”: the House dares not say anything, be- 
cause at one moment the Minister says it is too early to inquire, at an- 
other too late. Lord Joun Russeix thought the circumstances are pe- 
culiar and unusual, and he could well imagine the Government justified 
in withholding the papers. Mr. GLapstone pointed out, that the House 
was also in a peculiar position—the Government had declared war on 
their own responsibility, without the sanction of Parliament. But he 
confessed that he must see the papers before expressing an opinion. Mr. 
Disrarxi said, he was rather jealous of negotiations going on after the 
commencement of war: it might be so contrived, that by some agent of 
the respective Governments, what might be called negotiations might be 
perpetually going on during the whole war, and the Governments might 
avail themselves of that plea to decline giving information. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of Denny gave notice, that as soon as 
the papers are laid on the table of the House relating to the recent hos- 
tilities at Canton, he should call the attention of their Lordships to the 
subject, and bring forward a specific motion in reference to it; but until 
the papers are produced, he could not state the precise terms in which 
his motion would be framed. 

Lord Brovenam, in an impressive specch, called attention to the state 
of the law with regard to the property of married women, and moved re- 
solutions, affirming that the i urgently requires amendment; that a 
wife ought to have entire control over the whole of her property, or, if 
should be found impracticable, then that the law should make a settle- 
He 
should introduce a bill, carefully prepared by a learned and worthy col- 
league of his in the Law Amendment Society, carrying into effect the first 
and most effectual remedy. In the course of his speech, Lord Brougham 
expressed his great, his hardly to be expressed gratification, that the 





| House of Commons had unanimously agreed to a resolution in favour of 


establishing a Department of Public Justice. Lord Brougham having 


| stated that he was just going abroad for some weeks, Earl GranvILLE 


deeply regretted the want of his assistance in the consideration of those 


| most important law-refurms to which their attention would be drawn.— 





Debate adjourned for six weeks, 

Two Committees were nominated last night in the House of Commons. 

Committee on the Hudson's Bay Company's Charter and Territories—Mr, 
Labouchere, Sir John Pakington, Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Stanley, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Edward Ellice, Mr. Adderley, Mr, Lowe, Vis- 
count Sandon, Mr. Grogan, Mr. Kinnaird, Mr. Gregson, Mr. Blackburn, 
Mr. Charles Fitzwilliam, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Gurney, Mr. Percy Herbert, and 
Mr. Bell. 

Committee on the Second Report of the Statute Law Commission—Mr. 
Baines, Sir J. Graham, Mr. Walpole, the Attorney-General, Sir F. The- 
siger, Mr. Dunlop, Mr. Henley, Mr. Hughes, Sir W. Heathcote, Sir F. 
Kelly, Lord aie, Mr. Locke King, Mr. Napier, Mr. Evelyn Denison, 
and Mr. W. Ewart. 


A movement has been made within the Record Office to establish a 
new and most valuable department. The plan originates with the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, and its object is to make the muniments of the kingdom 
available for historical and literary purposes. ‘To that end, a special de- 
partment will be created, under the immediate superintendence of the 
Master of the Rolls, charged with the publication of the most authentic 
and important chronicles of the nation. The Treasury is willing to fur- 
nish ample funds for the purpose; and if the plan be carried out in the 
spirit of the design, there is no doubt that it will fully justify the libe- 
rality—will show work done for the money. ‘The master’s eye maketh 
the horse fat”: this is an early and an agreeable fruit of the more active 
attention which has recently been paid by Sir John Romilly to the busi- 
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ness of the Record Office. The arrangement that the department will be 
under his immediate control is of the utmost importance. There is no 
public department in which jealousies and obstructiveness do not impede 
improvement, the obstructives often professing to speak in the name of 
the improvement they prevent. The recent history of Law Reform, 
Military Organization, and Public Works, shows how essential it is that 
improvements should be intrusted to the care of their authors or of their 
real friends, unembarrassed by the jealous “‘assistance”’ of routine ; and 
in no department does this rule apply with more force than in the Re- 
cord Oftice. The progress of the new plan will be watched with inte- 
rest, in order that the public may not be deprived of Sir John Romilly’s 
gift by the contrivances of any nurses that may be called in at the birth. 


The usual telegraphic summary of the contents of the overland mail 
arrived from Trieste last night. The latest dates are—Bushire, 30th De- 
cember; Bombay, 16th January; Madras, 13th January. 

**Tt is said that the Persians were contemplating an attack on the British 
troops encamped near the city. General Outram and his Staff sailed from 
Bombay on the 16th of January. Government was preparing for the immedi- 
ate despatch of reinforcements, to form a second division for service in Persia, 
Several interviews had taken place between Dost Mahomed and Sir John 
Lawrence, but the nature of the communications had not transpired. 

** Dates from Hongkong to the 30th December state that all the foreign 
buildings at Canton had been burnt and pillaged. Admiral Seymour had 
been throwing hot shot into Canton, but at the latest date had ceased hosti- 
lities, and was strengthening his position. Troops were about to be sent 
from India. The loreha Alma had been taken by the Chinese, who were 
said to have mutilated the master. The steamer Thistle, towing the lorcha 
Anonyma, was attacked by 200 junks, and obliged to abandon the lorcha 
with her cargo. The bad feeling against the British was spreading to the 
other ports. It was rumoured that the Emperor was desirous of peace, but 
that the Cantonese were uncontrollable.” 


The Moniteur states that on Monday the 16th the Emperor will open 
the session of the Legislative Chambers in person, in the Salle des 
Maréchaux at the Palace of the Tuileries. 

As M. de Morny’s mission at St. Petersburg is likely to be prolonged, 
M. Schneider will act as President of the Legislative Body. 





BUSINESS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, February \6. Committee of Supply. 

The Arrorney-GEngRAL for InELAND—To move the Expulsion of James Sadleir. 

The Cuance..or of the Excnraver—To move that Mr. Weguelin and Mr. Black- 
burn be added to the Bank Acts Committee. 

Mr. Groean and Mr, CayLey—To move additions to the Committee. 

The Cuanceiior of the Excnraver—To move that 2,000,000/. be granted to pay 
off Exchequer Bonds falling due this year, 

To move Resolutions on Income-tax, 

Sir Cuantes Woop—Navy Estimates. 

Tuesday, February \7. Mr. Roenvck to move for a Select Committee on Second- 
ary Punishments and Transportation. 

Captain Sconrt.—To move for a Select Committee on Naval Administration. 

Mr. Munrz—To move Resolutions in favour of a more equitable Property-tax. 

Sir Joun Pakixcrox—Bill for the promotion of Education in Cities and Corpo- 
rate Towns. 

Mr. Oxiverra—To move for a Select Committee on the Wine-duties. 

Mr. Disrarti—To move Resolutions on the Property and Income Tax. 

Lord PALMERston—To move for a Select Committee to inquire into the operation 
of the Bribery at Elections Act. 

Thursday, February 19. Mr. Locke Kixc—Bill to extend the County Franchise. 

Mr. Spoonrr—To move that the House resolve itself into a Committee to consider 
the Maynooth Endowment. 

Friday, February 20, The Arrorney-Grenerat—Bill to punish Fraudulent 
Breaches of ‘Trust and Duty. 





MARKET. 
Stock Excuancr, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The English Funds have advanced 1 per cent since the closing of last 
Saturday. Consols opened good on Monday at 93} § for 5th March, and 
remained steady throughout the day, with a fair amount of business. Con- 
tinued arrivals of Australian gold, the prospects of an early settlement of 
the Persian question, and the publication of the Army and Navy Estimates, 
showing a reduction of no less than 17,000,000/., have since tended to give a 
much better tone to the markets in general; and a gradual rise has taken 
we in most English Securities. Consols were at one time today strong 

uyers at 941: some adverse sales, however, caused a decline to 944 sellers ; 
at which price they closed, with considerably less tirmness. Reduced, 94 4; 
New Three per Cents, +. #. Bank Stock closes at 216 to 217}, but has 
been negotiated today at 218. Money has been easily obtainable on Go- 
vernment Securities all the week at an average rate of 6 per cent. 

Foreign Stocks are better: business has been chiefly directed towards 
Turkish and Mexican. Venezuela Bonds are again quoted at } per cent 
higher—37} 8}. Spanish Three per Cent, 40} }; Spanish Deferred, 24} }; 
Ditto Certificates, 6} $. Turkish Six per Cent, 94} 5—an improvement of 
i} per cent upon last week’s quotation ; New Four per Cent Guaranteed, 
101} 4. Mexican, much firmer, at § per cent advance—22 }. The mar- 
ket has been active all the week. 

Railway Shares have been in good demand, and an improvement has to be 


MONEY 


recorded in nearly all descriptions of Stock and Shares, Great Western and | 
| that form of hypocrisy for which we find a ready sym 


Lancashire and Yorkshire have risen fully 3/. per cent. In other Shares the 
quotations are higher at a range of 10s. to 2/. Midland closes at 83 } ; East 

ancashire, 965 7; London and North-Western, 107} 3}; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 991; Great Western, 68} 9; Great Northern, 23g 2; London 
and Brighton ids 109 ; Dover, 223 4. The settlement of the Account today 
has passed off without any difficulty. Contangos and rates of interest have 
been very moderate, money being in good supply. 

Foreign Railways are generally better from 10s, to 15s. per share. Paris 
and Lyons, 543 5}; Northern of France, 363 7}; Central, 4}; Luxem- 
bourg, 1/. per cent better—G2 3; Namur and Liege leave off at 8} 9. Indian 
Shares have also slightly improved. Great Indian Peninsula New Shares, 
13-16 15-16 pm. ; Punjaub, } § pm.; the Oude, and the Central Oude, par 

SarurDay, Twetve o’CLocg. 

A decrease of 160,7307. is shown in last night’s return of the Bank stock of 
bullion. The English Market opened flat this morning, the Budget not 
being considered so favourable as had been anticipated; unfavourable ex- 
changes from India and China also contribute to depress the market. Con- 
sols are quoted 944; there is rather an excited market, but as yet opera- 
tions have been unimportant. Foreign Stocks and Railways are dull, at a 
shade lower prices. Bristol and Exeter has been negotiated at 944 ; Chester 
and Holyhead, 36}; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 35; Great Northern, 
933; Great Western, 68; London and South-Western, 105. 











Saturpay, One o’CLocx, 
The Funds close heavy at the opening prices; Consols have been buyers 
at 944, but only for a short time; the business of the day has not been’ ex- 
tensive. The Sonien Markets are dull, with scarcely any business doing. 
The following are the latest transactions in Railways and Miscellaneous 
Stocks—Bristol and Exeter, 944 ; Great Northern, 933; Great Western, 
68; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 994; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 
108}; London and North-Western, 1074; London and South-Western, 
1053 ; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 36} 5 North-Eastern—Ber- 
wick, 87}; Ditto York, 63}; South Devon, 76}; South Wales, 85}; 
Grand Trunk of Canada, A Issue, 51; Great Indian Peninsula, 214; Great 
Western of Canada Shares, 25}; Madras Guaranteed 4} per Cent, 20. Joint 
Stock Banks—British North American, 70; London and Westminster, 47} ; 
South Australia, 36. Miscellaneous—Canada, 143. 





3 per Cent Consols ......... - Wj4 Dutch 24 per Cents ......... 64 6 
Ditto for Account ......... ee 4 Ditto 4 per Cents .......... - 79 
3 per Cent Reduced ......... 4 | Mexican 3 per Cents ........ 217 2 
New 3 per Cents ............ 94 Peruvian 44 per Cents....... 79 81 
Long Annuities ............. 23 15-16 Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 54 6 
I I ain cnn ai atta 216 18 Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853. 43 5 
Exchequer Bills.......... 1 par 3 pm.| Russian 5 per Cents......... 108 110 
oe i eee 219 221 Ditto 44 per Cents........... 96 
Austrian 5 per Cents ........ 88 91 Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 40 41 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 101 103 | Ditto Deferred........ coe 24) 2 
Belgian 44 per Cents 98 100 | Sardinian 5 per Cents 89 91 
Chilian 6 per Cents. -- 1046 | Swedish 4 per Cents 85 8 
Danish 5 per Cents .......... 103 5 Turkish 6 per Cents 947 54 
Danish 3 per “ents .......... 83 5 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 1014 j 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

The net poste of the London and North-Western will allow of the de- 

claration of a dividend of 24 per cent for the half-year, with a good balance 
to be carried forward. 

The Midland Company’s dividend will be at the rate of 4} per cent per 

annum, making 4} per cent for 1856. 

The North-Eastern Railway dividends will be at the rate of 4} per cent 
er annum on the Berwick stock, and 3} per cent on the York and North 
lidland stock, besides paying off all arrears on the Leeds stock. 

The dividend of the East Lancashire is to be 24 per cent for the last half- 


year. 
The dividend of the Lancashire and Yorkshire will be 2} per cent for the 
half-year, with a surplus carried forward. 


At a meeting at Sydney, on the 29th October, the Bank of New South 
Wales not only declared a dividend at the rate of 20 per cent per annum, 
but also added 13,622/. to the reserve-fund, and carried forward a balance 
of 30637. 


The cost of the Post-office packet service for this year will be 208,577/ 
more than for 1856, owing to new contracts for conveying mails from 
Southampton to Australia vid Ceylon, and from Dartmouth to the Cape, 
Mauritius, and Calcutta. The total estimate is 965,064/.—a pretty large 
slice out of the expenditure of the year. The most costly mails are those 
from Southampton to the West Indies,—no less than 240,000/. 

Messrs. Fox and Henderson were declared bankrupts, and duly surren- 
dered, in the Birmingham District Court, on Wednesday. 

The Morning Light and Heather Bell, from Melbourne, have this week 
brought gold valued at 822,000/.; and the Centurion, from Sydney, has 
arrived with gold worth 21,600/. 

As trade is stopped at Canton, it is fortunate that we have a good stock of 
tea at home. On the 31st January, the stock in the United Kingdom 
amounted to 87,546,000 pounds—about tifteen millions more than in 1856, 
and twenty-one millions more than in 1855. 


Che Chratres. 

If we did not know from our own personal experience, or the reports 
of our travelling friends, that a rage for speculation had penetrated far 
more deeply into the Parisian than into the London character, we might 
arrive at the same fact by turning over the modern productions of the 
French stage. We have indeed our great bubble periods and our grand 
criminals of the Share-markct ; we even indulge in the luxury of a special 
Stock-exchange ; whereas one general Bourse answers all the purposes of 
Paris. But still, save at abnormal periods, (such as the year 1845, for 
instance,) there is an enormous mass of the London public, distributable 
into every variety of class, to whom transactions in shares and stocks, 
save as means of investment, are wholly without interest. In the 
society of English ladies especially, a constant reference to the mys- 
teries of “bulls,” “bears,” and their manifold functions, would be 
reckoned almost as much a sign of mauyais gofit as a reckless expression 
of theological heterodoxy. 

If we turn to Paris, we find that for several years the dramatists have 
regarded the Bourse and its transactions as a subject available for the ends 
of their art, and that some of the greatest successes have been achieved b 
their satires on speculation. It was as far back as 1851 that the late Mw. 
de Balzac’s celebrated Mercadet was first produced at the Gymnase ; within 
the last two years La Bourse by M. Ponsard came forward at the Odéon, 
to be regarded as one of the literary celebrities of its time; and at the 
commencement of this present winter, MM. Théodore Barriére and E. 
Capindu rendered themselves famous by their Faux Bonhommes, brought 
out at the Vaudeville. This last-named piece is certainly directed against 
1 in the bust of 
Janus; but still the Bourse lies at the foundation of the plot as the grand 
origin of evil ; and the hypocrisy of the dramatis persons is but a conse~- 
quence of their cupidity. The worldly blarney of M. Péponnet, who 
perpetually changes his mind about the disposal of his daughter’s hand, 
with the nicest sensibility as to his pecuniary interests, has little or no- 
thing in common with the religious hypocrisy of a Tartuffe. Thus, with- 
in five years we have no fewer than Ya important and highly success- 
ful pieces all reflecting on the speculative mania. No public is more 
gencral than that of a theatre in which the vernacular language is spoken, 
and a constant tendency on the part of dramatists to treat of one par- 
ticular phase of social life proves that the phase must be regarded with 
very general interest. We may truly say, that the suffrages of the Pa- 
risian playgoers have been divided between comedies of the —— 
ket and dramas that exhibit the life of brilliant courtesans, The Bourse 
plays and the Lorette plays might be bound up into two separate volumes 
of goodly bulk, and stand as types of the Parisian stage as it has existed 
since the year 1850. He who thinks that the drama reflects the world 
may on the basis of two such volumes construct a theory as to whence 
French money comes and whither it goes. 

Les Faux Bonhommes, translated into English and called Double-faced 
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People, was produced at the Haymarket last Saturday, with decided suc- 
cess. Though the scene is nominally changed from Paris to London, 
the tone is still that of the French Bourse ; and the adapter has evidently 
looked to his original without bestowing much thought upon the London 
Stock Exchange. However, it is a good bustling piece, depending less 
on the interest of a story than on the exhibition of different types of 
social duplicity, brought into very active collision with each other. No 
one part predominates greatly over the rest; but there is a broad 
demand for characteristic acting, and this is well met by the Haymarket 
company. A general fight of worldliness is always amusing if sustained 
with vigour; and in this piece even the ideal hero affects to be a wor- 
shiper of Plutus, in order to be on the same moral level with his anta- 
nists. 

At Paris Les Faux Bonhommes has been the great piece of the season, 
and its long run is regarded as an important event. We can scarcely 
expect that the same sort of success will attend the English version, 
though this is likely to excite mirth for some weeks to come. To the 
French, Les Faux Bonhommes appears a piquant satire ; to the English, 
Double-faced People is an entertaining fable. It is impossible to satirize 
a peculiar phase of conventional society with a work translated from a 
foreign language, unless every allusion be carefully reconsidered. 


While the translated piece at the Haymarket warns us against the flow 
of speculation, an original farce at the Olympic, written by Mr. Bayle 
Bernard, shows us the retribution that awaits the cognate sin of usury. 
Had not Mr. Fulgent, the gentleman personated by Mr. Robson, lent 
another gentleman a large sum of money at 50 per cent, instead of em- 
ploying it in legitimate business, he would not have been forced to assist 
his debtor in eloping with a young lady, from whom the means of repay- 
ment are to be derived,—thus drawing down upon himself a whole 
avalanche of domestic calamities. The Splendid Investment, which gives 
the farce its name, is as fatal to Fulgent as the treasure of the Nibe- 
lungen was to its possessors. Nor does the mischief stop there: extend- 
ing its influence beyond the lamps, it almost kills the audience with— 
laughter. 





Paristan THEATRICALS, 

The Marquis de Belloy has written a “ pastorale,” in three acts of 
verse, entitled Le Tasse a Sorrente. Tasso, having quitted the court of 
Ferrara, is supposed to be staying with his sister at Sorrento, where he 
falls in love with a fair kinswoman, who has already become enamoured 
of his works. However, « visitor from Ferrara awakens the remembrance 
of the Duchess Leonora ; and, leaving his poor cousin in the lurch to 
marry a man for whom she does not greatly care, he hastens to the place 
rendered world-famous by his unhappy passion, and there finds a prison. 
The Marquis de Belloy scems to like unhappy catastrophes. To 
him the Parisian public was indebted for La Malaria, afterwards 
developed at greater length in that Pia dei Tolomei which became so 
attractively repulsive in the hands of Madame Ristori. His “ pastorale”’ 
was brought out at the Odéon last Saturday. 


Letters to the Editar. 
MILITARY ECONOMIES, 
Lesketh How, Ambleside, 9th February 1857. 

Smr—There is a very apposite query in the leading article of the last 
number of your paper, relative to the forthcoming Estimates for the Naval 
and Military service, founded on Mr, Gladstone’s denunciation of 
25,000,000/., and followed by a few equally well-timed and truthful re- 
marks. ‘The question,” you say, is, “‘ can we obtain an efficient Army and 
Navy for a much smaller sum?” Unanswerably observing, ‘* We do not 
require so large a force as foreign countries, yet we pay in a larger propor- 
tion’ ; adding as unanswerably, ‘* The Crimea showed that our previous 
expenditure had not secured to us effective organization—that expenditure 
and efficiency are not correlative terms.’’ Clinching your remark with the 
weighty conclusion, ‘If it were possible by good management to give us 
efficient naval and _ military eons say at 15,000,000/., instead of 
25,000,000/., the question of the Income-tax itself would be settled, and the 
settlement of 1853 would be carried out.” 

Your space is too valuable to allow of lengthened reflections; I will 
restrict myself, therefore, to a few queries in return, bearing, as I believe, 
on your question ; confining them to military service in our Colonies, with 
which I am best acquainted. 

1. Might not other troops than White troops be employed in the West In- 
dies, in Ceylon, the Isle of France, and some of our other Colonies, the cli- 
mates of which have proved to them so fatally unhealthy, and the duties 
there—chietly sentinel duty—so injurious to good training and military effi- 
ciency ? 

2. If troops be really required in those Colonies during a time of peace, 
—which is very doubtful, were there a good police, the organization of which 
would be for the common good,—might they not with advantage be formed 
of Africans, Cingalese, and Maltese, who could be maintained at a lower rate 
of pay and with an infinitely less risk of life ? 

. Enlisted for a limited period, when discharged might not these men 
become highly serviceable as labourers, especially in the light work of 
cotton-cultivation, the extension of which in our possessions is so much 
needed,—the Cingalese in Ceylon, where there is a vast extent of Crown land 
unoccupied; the Africans and Maltese in our larger West Indian Colonies, 
such as British Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica, in each of which there is 
such ample space of unoccupied land and so scanty a labouring population ? 

My persuasion is, in offering these queries, that they must be answered in 
the affirmative by those persons who are most competent to form an opinion 
on the subject, such as officers of the Army who have had experience in the 
Colonies referred to, the Planters, and, in brief, all friends of humanity and 
economy. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Joun Davy. 





LIBER STUDIOREM. 

Srr—I have to make great complaint either of you or of Mr. Colnaghi. 
(Spectator, p. 155.) If a sale of prints of Mr. Turner’s works is desirable, 
cannot it be accomplished without breaking the head of 

Prisctan > 

[The real * Priscian’’ was a grammarian. There was no question of 
grammar concerned in the substitution of ¢ for # in ‘* Studiorum,’’—by an 
accident, it might be, which occurs often enough in printing, but which the 
printer could explain as not implying either ignorance or very extraor- 
dinary negligence. However, in this case, the printer informs us that “the 
error originated in following literally the title sent by the advertiser, firice 
repeated, and very distinctly written—it was his title for the book.””—Ep.]} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE ESTIMATES, 


Tue tactics of ‘‘the two great parties in the state” gauge the 
assumed incompetency of the House of Commons to perform its 
duties. The Opposition rested the strength of its attack upon the 
assumption that Ministers intended to bring forward preposterous 
Estimates and a continuance of the heavy Income-tax; and 
Ministers have met the attack by reducing the Estimates and 
giving up the disputed part of the Income-tax. Talk of a 
** foolometer ” !—the Administration and the Opposition both 
conduct their tactics most distiqactly upon foolometrical principles. 
It is assumed by the Opposition that the public will assist in 
destroying a Cabinet on the simple ground that it is guilty of 
unduly large estimates and high taxes ; and the Ministers appear to 
assume that the public will be satisfied by simple ‘ reduction,” —as 
if the amount of money and the mode of payment constituted the 
whole test of the proper provisions for the public service. But that 
would be only evading the question to be answered in deeds, As 
we observed last week, the Estimates are to be judged not by their 
positive amount in figures, but by the work done—by the necessity 
for the outlay, and the return for it. Wenever adopted that Pro- 
crustean economy which arbitrarily took the Estimates of 1837 as 
the standard for 1857, notwithstanding altered circumstances at 
home and abroad, and even an altered value of money. If it is not 
enough to show us that the amount claimed by Government this 
year is less than it was after the declaration of peace in 1856, it is 
‘stimates of 1854; 
neither of those two propositions touches the main question, When 
we went to war in 1855, we found that the peace had left our 
military establishments in so defective a state, that it cost us not 
only immense sums of money to make good the neglect of the 
past, but, what is far more precious, an immense amount of hu- 
man life. It becomes an imperative obligation upon the present 
to fall 
into that inefficient condition which was exposed at the com- 
mencement of hostilities. If an increase of expense were neces- 
sary for that purpose, the foremost duty of the Government in re- 
ference to this matter would be to demand that increase. On the 
other hand, efficient organization is notin all cases simply a ques- 
tion of money ; it is a question also of necessity, If the money is 
expended for the interests of a class or a clique, the offence is not 
simply mismanagement—it isdishonesty. It is that kind of theft 
which consists in obtaining money on false pretences; and the 
fact that the Government is only following a custom, would as 
little exonerate it as Redpath’s defaleations in 1856 would 
be excused by the fact that he had established a practice of de- 
1855. If we pay a larger bill for our establish- 
ments, we have a right to expect that the establishments have 
improved in a corresponding degree. Nay, more, we have a right 
to know that the improvement could not have been made without 
an increase of charge; and in some cases we suspect that the 
real element of cost lies in the abuse to be removed, not in the 
reform. 

Let us take special cases; not as being by any means the most 
important, or as forming any large portions of the list, but simply 
Among the pleas for maintaining larger military 
establishments in time of peace,—a plea repeated on the first 
night of the session,—is the extent of our Colonial posses- 
sions, for whose defence we must provide. Granted; but 
if we are called upon to increase our military expenditure 
at home, it becomes doubly necessary to inquire if we 
cannot provide for the defence of our Colonies in a less ex- 
pensive mode. A correspondent who perfectly understands that. 
part of the subject interrogatively suggests that the protection of 
our Colonies could be provided for by means of Negro, Cingalese, 
and other non-European races—by applying to the respective co- 
lonies the same constitutional mb. which should reduce our 
military expenditure at home, an effective organization of a mili- 
tia. In many ways this mode of defence would be more econo- 
mical than a rotation of European troops, every man of which 
costs the country as much as a convict, to say nothing of the ne- 
cessity for continually replacing officers and men lost through re- 
sidence in uncongenial climates. 

The profession of our correspondent reminds us of another branch 
of military organization which was proved to be ineffective at the 
commencement of the war—the Medical branch. What has been 
done in that department to secure an increase of efticiency—to 
invite men of higher ability into the service, by opening promo- 
tion, rank, and social consideration, in the upper grades of the 
same branch? Two causes combine to keep out young men from 
the medical service of the Army. One is, not the low seale of 
pay in the lower grades, but the low seale of pay in the highest 
posts. The service possesses so few prizes, that men of distin- 
guished ability, enterprise, and energy, decline to enter it. A 
still stronger reason—for the opportunities of experience and tra- 
velling might compensate for low _—- the inferior position as- 
signed to the medical officer. And what is the true reason of that 
inferiority ? It lies in the monopoly of military rank given by the 
purchase system, and the favouritism and patronage, to men of the 
wealthiest and best-born classes. The combatant officer accordingly, 
with his expensive commission, his expensive mess, and his 
purse-proud spirit, looks down upon the medical officer, and renders 
the acceptance of a medical commission the acceptance of a social 
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inferiority. The false economy which professes to save the public 
money by the sale of commissions, actually sells the Army to be 
the toy of the “‘ upper ” classes ; and they take out ample repay- 
ment in demanding routine promotion, and in an immense charge 
for non-effective service. The low character and inefficiency of the 
medical branch of the Army are closely connected with the worst 
incidents of the economy that renders the Army so costly. The 
exposure occasioned by the last war renders it necessary that we 
should have a thorough reform in that particular, If we are to 
have enhanced Estimates, the duty is redoubled ; but are we to 
have augmented peace Estimates without the reform ? 

Much has been said about improving the condition and intelli- 
gence of the private soldier, and we have heard corresponding 
assurances respecting ‘the progresgaf education” in the Army, 
and so forth. How far is this favourable report true? Teachers 
have been appointed for the schooling of the private soldier in 
several regiments, some ‘‘ setting of boys’ copies” goes on, and 
books have been provided; but is the work of imparting the sim- 
plest elements of education really done? is it done as well as it 
could be for the money ? No reform would be more valuable, or 
more inexpensive than this ; but if sergeant’s pay is simply given 
toa hale for nothing better than a sort of manual exer- 
cise with no ball practice, the reform is a pretence; and any ad- 
dition to the Estimates on the strength of it, however slight, is no- 
thing more than robbery of the public on false pretences. 

The beau-idéal of an army at once el and reformed is, 
that it should retain a nucleus of a larger force in the highest 
state of efliciency capable of being expanded by recruitment. 
Now how far has this principle been applied in the present case ? 
We have already alluded to the Medical department; a corre- 
spondent of the Zimes exposes the doubtful reform of the 
‘* Train” department; there is another department in which the 
question becomes still more anxious. At the opening of the war, 
‘the bitter realities of the campaign” convinced our officials of 
the impossibility of improvising an efficient Commissariat at a 
few weeks’ notice. Undrilled civilians were dragged into the 
service at a high rate of pay, when men trained to the service 
would have been more useful at less cost. ‘‘ While in charge of 
the Third Division,” says an Assistant Commissary-General, ‘I 
had at one time five civilian storekeepers or issuers under my 
orders, whose pay averaged from 5s, per man daily ; these 1 would 
gladly have exchanged for two good sergeants at 1s, a day.”’* 

Yet has not this experience been thrown away? Is it the fact 
that the Commissariat at the present moment is reduced below its 
former peace establishment; efficient men, in particular, being 
east out? If so, any saving upon the Estimates is a gross viola- 
tion of real economy. Instead of obtaining money under false 
pretences, Government will have been obtaining credit under 
false pretences, The officer we have just quoted affirms, and ap- 
parently upon good showing, that it is quite possible to form an 
organization of the Commissariat department under a single mi- 
litary head. Ten men in every regiment, manned from its but- 
chers, bakers, &c., might be trained to the duties, and might be 
combined into a Commissariat corps on the mustering of a Divi- 
sion. Is it not the fact that. this might be done without any in- 
erease whatever to the permanent cost, with a great saving to 
contingent cost on the actual occurrence of war, and immense 
saving of sickness and of life ? 

Such as these are the tests by which the economy and honesty 
of the Estimates should be tried. 

* See a Letter to Lord Panmure, by Mr. E. B. de Fonblanque, Assistant 
Commissary-General—‘‘ On the Present Condition of the Commissariat 
Service.”” Published by Messrs. Yonge and Crichton. 





THE NEW TRANSPORTATION BILL. 
Str GrorcE Grey’s new Secondary Punishment Bill scarcely pro- 
fesses to deal with the subject theoretically, or to rest upon funda- 
mental reasoning. It accepts authoritative declarations without 
looking beyond, and endeavours to reconcile the various proposi- 
tions which have been urged upon Government in what is called 
a practical mode. This is done in a bill of not more than sixty- 
five lines in length; yet, short as it is, and in one sense limited, 
it is sweeping in its provisions. Sir George assumes the right of 
taking the resolutions of the Committee of the House of Commons 
as recommendations directly based upon the evidence. Our 
readers know how very imperfect was the relation between the 
resolutions and the evidence ; to what an extent the Committee 





evaded its duty, recorded mere opinions or notions of important | 


witnesses, and strung them together. The Home Secretary, how- 
ever, accepts these dicta as if they were the substance of facts 
and proofs laid before the Committee. We have thus a direct 
example of the mode in which slovenly and imperfect execution of 
work in Select Committee results in bad because imperfect legisla- 
tion in the House. At the same time, Sir George does not scruple 
to pick out of the evidence, or the transactions in Committee, any 
material which may suit his purpose. He professes to believe 
that most of the complaints respecting the present system have 
been exaggerated. The ticket-of-leaye men are not so bad nor so 
numerous, and the amount of crime is actually decreasing ; but 
inconveniences arise from the nominal sentence of transportation 
and the difficulty of dealing with the worst class of criminals after 
comparatively short sentences for penal servitude. The bill in- 
vites the House of Commons to assimilate the two systems; and 
this, one of the sweeping provisions of a measure professedly 
offered with the support of the Select Committee, is copied, and 
very properly copied, almost verbatim, from one of the resolutions 


proposed by Mr. Adderley, but which the Committee rejected. It 
might almost be said that Sir George borrows his excuses from the 
Committee, his best materials from the minority, his questionable 
reservations from the officials, whose views the Committee equally 
shrank from adopting or rejecting. We look, then, to see what 
would be the practice under the bill as it is explained by Sir 
George Grey. 

The Judge will sentence the convict to imprisonment, or ‘‘ penal 
servitude”; but the length of the sentence will be determined by 
the character of the offence and the degree of guilt, making the 
sentence to penal servitude so far assimilate to the sentence of 
‘‘transportation.” Sir George Grey said something about “ an in- 
termediate sentence”; but the most intelligible view of the new 
provision is, that a large discretion is left with the Judge as to the 
duration of the sentence. 

After sentence, the practice may vary in several ways. The 
prisoner may be detained for the whole term of the sentence in 
prison within the British dominions. Or a portion of the term, 
not usually exceeding one-fourth or one-third, may be remitted, 
in some cases with a conditional discharge liable to revocation. 
The ticket-of-leave, however, is not to be considered as a certifi- 
cate of good conduct; rather the reverse, says Sir George. The 
prisoner may be detained in penal servitude for a time and then 
transported to some of the Colonics. Under the operation of the 
present law, the number of prisoners subject to transportation an- 
nually does not exceed 250; but we gather from Sir George’s 
ane § that the removal of distinctions and restrictions would 
leave a larger number available for transportation if there were 
the necessity and the opportunity. As a rule, prisoners sentenced 
for short terms would not be transported; but Sir George retains 
large discretions with reference to that point, as well as to the re- 
mission of sentences. He believes that the training which the con- 
vict receives in prison will materially diminish the objection to 
the convict as a colonist ; while the influence of hope is very con- 
ducive to discipline, and in a new country the discharged convict 
has the best dene of obtaining employment. It would appear 
from these considerations, that Sir declan must contemplate the 
possibility of gradually expanding transportation, and a power of 
appointing new places to receive transported convicts is distinctly 
reserved. With respect to the “incorrigible,” he pronounces 
—_ to be virtually criminal lunatics, subject to detention for 
ife. 

There are some good points in this plan. Government recog- 
nizes the fact that it can keep a better hold over the criminals in 
this country than if they were sent to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. For instance, the revocation of the ticket-of-leave is 
better exercised here than it can possibly be in the Colonies ; in- 
corrigibles can be better managed close at hand than in distant 
settlements with inferior machinery. The expedient of shuffling 
off our difficulty, and landing our incorrigibles to be a curse upon 
some free settlement, or reconstructing a Norfolk Island, is defi- 
nitely abandoned. Sir George also clears up some mistakes. It 
is easy enough to find employment for convicts as convicts ; for 
the public works offer more employment than the prisons produce. 
Discharged prisoners constitute an evil which we have to bear in 
common with every other country ; and if the pressure is severe, 
it is only a punishment to us for those sins into which society errs, 
or for the neglect to provide correctives suitable to our social con- 
dition—better education, and employment. 

One important part of the whole subject is scarcely touched, 
and is practically omitted: we mean, the question what shall we 
do with the convicts after the term of their imprisonment has 
expired ? By his present measure, Sir George Grey leaves that 
to ‘* society ”—to anybody, or to nobody. It has been the pinch 
of the subject which the public has felt most keenly, and this 
measure does not affect it. The bill is characterized by some 
other remarkable traits. In the name of abolishing transportation, 
it leaves to the Executive Government a very large etien, 
under which it would be enabled to extend transportation almost 
indefinitely according to new opportunities, or even new fancies 
in the Minister for the time being. A very great discretion is 
avowedly claimed for the Executive as to the mode of enforcin, 
or remitting sentences in other respects. This discretion is claim 
by a Minister who has accepted the resolutions of the last Select 
Committee without looking into the evidence which they mis- 
represented ; who himself misrepresented the statements of one of 
the most important witnesses before the Committee ; and who has 
thus shown that he is not master of the subject, and has not taken 
direct steps to master it.* He claims the discretion for himself 
and for any unknown Minister of the future. The legislation of 
the present day is to have a supplement in a practice framed in 
the Home Office, to be corrected again probably by some ulterior 

* In the course of his speech, Sir George Grey describes Mr. M. D. Hill 
as having admitted that he had made a mistake when he pronounced long 
sentences with a view to the probability that two-thirds of the sentence 
would be remitted if the prisoner should behave well. Mr. Hill made no 
such admission, but, on the contrary, distinctly denied the aspersion. It is 
equally untrue that he neglected to inform the Home Office of the course on 
which he had proceeded. The real omission lay in the Home Office, which 
did not advise the practice by which the new act of Parliament should be 
carried out. The Home Office never thoroughly grasped the idea that 
prisoners should not be released from a part of their sentence as a mere 
matter of date, but should work themselves out. The degree in which Sir 
George Grey has misrepresented Mr. Hill will be seen by referring to the 
evidence of that gentleman, at pages 13—17 of the Second Transportation 
Report of the House of Commons in 1856, and in the correspondence at the 
end. We do not imagine that Sir George intended to misrepresent Mr. 
Hill, but his misrepresentation is a proof how little he had grappled with 
the actual facts or their bearing. 
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bill at a later date. The present measure settles a part of the 
subject fora time, and staves off a part, and that the part in 
which the public has felt the keenest interest. 

















LONDON IMPROVEMENTS: EASTER EXHIBITION AT 
WESTMINSTER HALL, 

THERE is every reason to expect that the exhibition in Westmin- 
ster Hall at next Easter, of designs for the improvement of Official 
Westminster, will be copious, interesting, on illustrative of the 
work to be done. Under former administrations of our public 
works it has been usual to take London improvements piecemeal— 
to treat each building or each street as if it were the correct thing 
to ignore all the rest of the universe. In the present instance 
that routine has been abandoned. When a new Foreign Oilice 
was required, and a new building for the War Department, it was 
sanembened that other public buildings would be desirable for 
other departments, and that many of our minor departments lie 
saibeelt-—aneee lodgers in ill-constructed houses inconveniently 
situated; and therefore, coupled with designs for the two offices 
immediately required, specifications were issued inviting block 
olans for a concentration of the public offices on the plot of ground 

etween St. James’s Park and Westminster Hall. But since the 
whole of that tract was to be improved upon a progressive design, 
the bridge which crosses the river also came in question; and 
here again it had been the custom to deal with rather a com- 
rehensive subject entirely piecemeal. When Westminster 

ridge had been patched up several times it was found necessary 
to rebuild it; but even then the only idea was that of 
rebuilding, in forgetfulness of the fact that if an entirely 
new bridge were to be constructed, its position in reference to the 
other improvements of the neighbourhood, the approaches, and 
the altered lines of traffic, would be thrown open, If a map of 
the Metropolis be taken, and the finger be laid upon some central 
point South of the river,—for example, at the grand crossing of 
many highways by the Elephant ont Castle,—it would be found 
that a direct line to the North-west of the Metropolis, Piccadilly, 
and Hyde Park Corner, would cross somewhere near Whitehall ; 
while the present line necessitates a considerable detour; directly 
leading nowhere, save into the comparatively exclusive grounds of 
St. James’s Park. Again, the bed of the river has materially 
altered since it was last surveyed by Mr, Telford in 1826—thirty 
years ago; and the comparison of the two surveys would probably 
suggest permanent laws of progressive change highly instructive 
in reference to the site oa design of the new bridge. It has 
been found that the reeommencement of Westminster Bridge on 
the old site is not of a character which promises a durable build- 
ing. The whole subject, therefore, is again thrown open from 
the very foundation, and the bridge question has been taken into 
consideration with the general design. 

Sir Benjamin Hall stated in the House of Commons on Monday, 
that 1791 specifications have been issued from the office of Public 
Works. The larger number of these appear to have been issued 
upon written or personal applications, and immense numbers have 
been sent abroad. They have gone to France, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, Denmark, Sweden, and even to the United States; they 
have in fact been demanded by the architects of the world ; and 
the designs for the progressive improvement of Official Westmin- 
ster will be cbtained from the flower of the whole cosmopolitan 
architectural community. The specifications and specimen- 
draughts of the design oceupy a very considerable space. We 
| anticipate that perhaps more than a thousand sets of designs 
will be sent in, with a large number of solid models. They will 
therefore cover an immense extent of wall and flooring space ; and 
our difficulty is to comprehend how the whole of these drawings 
and models can be exhibited within the space of Westminster 
Hall, even by aid of screens and other appliances such as we saw 
for the frescoes of the Parliament Palace. Probably some addi- 
tional building in the neighbourhood will be required as a sup- 
plemental exhibition-room. Of course the quality of the designs 
will present every variety and grade: we may anticipate some be- 
low mediocrity ; some perhaps graceful enough but not applicable 
to the opportunities or requirements of the place ; but a consider- 
able number will be such as to do credit to the various countries 
from which they come. It is probable that the choice will be ren- 
dered difficult less by meagreness of materials than by an embar- 
ras de richesses. 

The course thus carried out will have the effect of referring the 
question to the proper authorities for deciding it. Although there 
has been considerable diligence in the distribution of the speci- 
fications, it cannot be said that there is any hurry. There is no 
attempt to ‘“‘ manage” the completion of a job in the disguise 
of an open competition. The preparations for the improvement 
of Westminster are laid open to Westminster, to the Parlia- 
ment, to the whole public of the empire; for unquestionably the 
exhibition in Westminster Hall will be visited by a large sec- 
tion of the entire population. The officials, the Members of both 
Houses, the public, the architectural profession, the intellect and 
taste of the country, will all have the opportunity of surveying 
the designs, of comparing them, and of deliberately though per- 
haps not slowly developing a real public opinion. Of course it 
will require some ability, and perhaps some resolution, to pluck 
the flower of public opinion from the roots on which it grows ; 
but if there be at the time of maturity a Minister in office capable 
of collecting the suffrages of the public, professional or unpro- 
fessional, we must arrive at a correct settlement of the many 
questions inyolved, with solid guarantees for the honest execution 





of the necessary work. ‘Lhe otiivial centre of the empire will be 
such as the deliberate opinion of the empire will dictate. The 
principal West-end bridge across the Thames will be placed where 
the principal West-end traftic requires it—a supplemental bridge, 
if necessary, for the Ultra-West-end traffic, ‘The whole subject 
is openly referred, and will be openly judged ; and the public will 
haye the opportunity of watching the execution at every stage. 





UNION OF THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, 

THE question of uniting the Danubian Principalities, or not, is so 
complicated by a curious transposition of advocacy, that it neces- 
sarily is obscured to the English public, and probably to some 
other publics. In the minds of many who are nantoetly disinte- 
rested, well-informed, and anxious only for human advancement, 
reason, justice, and the interests of civilization, dictate the union 
of the two provinces ; yet we find on the same side the greatest 
enemies of advancement—saint and Satan united in recommending 
the same course. This looks very like a political puzzle, but the 
puzzle lies only on the surface. 

The most recent advocate for the union is the French Govern- 
ment; which has contributed more than one argument for the 
measure, through the Ministerial journals in Paris, The pro- 
fessed ground of this advocacy is the desire of France to promote 
the welfare of the Christian provinces of Turkey, which the Em- 
peror Napoleon is said to have as much at heart as the independ- 
ence of the Ottoman empire. Humanity and political considera- 
tion equally justify measures which tend to promote the welfare 
and progress of the Christian populations of Turkey, and with re- 
gard to the Principalitics the same argument takes a very specific 
and forcible turn. In both the provinces, there is a race endowed 
with considerable vigour, some intelligence, and a traditional 
pride that usually constitutes the public morals of a community, 

t is the race professedly descended from Roman colonists; it 
professes to be mstigated by the hope of now for the first time 
emerging from the dark ages; for in some parts of Europe the 
dark ages have continued to our own day, It 13 believed that by 
the union of the two provinces this race would acquire a consoli- 
dation for itself and an increase of political importance, and 
would the better do battle for local independence. So far the case 
is not unlike that of Schleswig-Holstein. The German element, 
which formed the majority in both united, was left to be a minor- 
ity in the more Danish of the two provinces when they were sepa- 
rated. ‘There is also professedly another ground on which France 
and the European Powers take their stand in common with the 
inhabitants of the provinces: it is the development of local liber- 
ties, as the guarantee and protection for Christian institutions, to 
which the dominant power of the suzerain is alien, and was until 
lately hostile. 

These arguments possess considerable force, but there is much 
force also in the counter-arguments, Whatever the Roumans may 
be doing to promote the union of the Principalities, Russia is do- 
ing the same; so the union is believed to be as conducive to Rus- 
sian objects as to Rouman objects. The reason is, that Russia has 
ascertained what the tendency of the leading men in the two 
Principalities will be should they be rendered more independent 
of Turkey. To transfer the provinces from the nominal suzerainty 
of a weak power like Turkey, to a practical dependence upon 
a strong power like Russia, is clearly not the best mode of de- 
veloping local freedom, It is a safe rule to be instructed by the 

ast ; and as a matter of fact we cannot help observing, that local 
fiberties, even positive independence, have been hovel under 
the Turkish rule, while under the Russian rule local liberties 
and national independence have been undermined, crushed, de- 
stroyed, and obliterated. Russia may promise fairly to the Wal- 
lachs.and Roumans whose alliance she is wooing; but let them 
ask of the Poles, or even the Russians themselves, what is the 
degree of local freedom or local development permitted by the 
Imperial rule. The people of Bucharest might put this question 
with some instruction to the people of Riga. Lorn of a race well 
inclined to commerce, the residents of Riga were anxious to pro- 
mote their own wealth and the production of the empire, by de- 
veloping the intercourse of a great port and the means of transit 
into the interior; but the semibarbaric Government postponed 
those enterprises to her privileged St. Petersburg, her as 
trade through Prussia, or her military lines of railway ; forbidding 
the natural Liverpool of Russia to develop itself, because the Go- 
vernment preferred to foster some official Harwich into artificial 
importance. 

There is another reason against placing the provinces East of 
the Danube in such a state as would render them most convenient 
for the moral operations of Russia. The Turkish provinces which 
are conterminous with Russia will always be the scene of these 
intrigues. Let the administration of Moldo-Wallachia be 
“ settled” satisfactorily to Russia, and the same questions would 
instantly arise in Servia and Bulgaria. 

With respect to the grouping of the Powers at present favour- 
able to the junction or otherwise, it must be regarded in the first 
instance as a question of voting for Russia or for Turkey, Prus- 
sia will give her vote and interest to her old friend. Or it is 
some question of trimming and balancing antagonistic influences 
in Europe. Napoleon has set up the English alliance to keep 
Austria and Russia in check; and he is not indisposed to culti- 
vate a partnership with Russia on some grounds, in order to ren- 
der himself less dependent upon English patronage. ; 

But perhaps the strongest argument against the union is still 
local, and broader than any which has yet been advanced, The 
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Christian provinces which have remained under Turkey unques- 
tionably exhibit a larger degree of progress than provinces of the 
same part of the world which have been rendered nominally in- 
dependent, as Greece, or those which have been merged in a con- 
terminous empire, such as Transylvania or Bessarabia. Most of 
the Christian provinces under the Sultan can show within the 
present generation a decided advance. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that the progress in each case has been developed spontane- 
ously according to the genius of the people or individual leaders, 
and with considerable Tiversity in the manner of each as com- 
pared with the others. In Servia, a certain military freedom has 

en awakened, somewhat after the manner in which liberties 
were achieved by our Barons against King John. In Bulgaria, 
the progress of the inhabitants has been chiefly in the direction of 
agricultural improvement and education. In Moldavia, some- 
thing resembling a growing opinion with reference to political in- 
stitutions is observed ; and in Wallachia, old Rouman traditions 
give force and dignity to modern aspirations. Each one of the 
Christian provinces, therefore, is hewing out its work in its own 
way, each differing from the rest. The advance in liberty is 
common to all, and derived from local impulses with antagonism 
to the central government ; but upon the special grounds all the 
rest of the provinces might oppose each one, and the efforts of 
that one might be put down by the antagonism of the rest. If 
they could be brought together, consistently with their own local 
feelings and prospects, it must be upon some Pansclayonian view, 
the tendency of which is to make them rely in common upon 
Russian patronage. In bringing them together, therefore, you 
would in fact be making them tools against each other for a com- 
mon patron, Keep them separate, and each is working out its 


\ it excellently. 





against bad servants; and the first to hail the suggestion is a ser- 
vant, ‘A Butler of Thirty Years’ Standing.” Not only do the 
thieves, drunkards, and reprobates compete with the regular ser- 
vants for place and wages, but they occasion endless trouble, 
vexation, and even danger, to the honest servant. If a Rousseau 
could let his fellow servant undergo punishment for the theft 
which he had committed, how many an imitator there is who 
could not write the “Confessions.” ‘If masters desire to punish 
only the guilty and to protect the innocent, they will obey the 
suggestion of the Zimes correspondent, and construct a machinery 
for testing the character of candidates for place. 

There are two difficulties. First, that the association might 
readily fall into the hands of men who trade in getting-up so- 
cieties,—whose object is not the work to be done, but the post to 
be paid ; and we can imagine few associations more likely to serve 
the purpose of the “fence” than a society ostensibly to check 
fraudulent characters. How readily might such a body station 
agents for a joint-stock thieving enterprise in the best families of 
the country ! 

The other obstacle is yet more formidable, and the Butler puts 
The masters won’t take the trouble to protect 
themselves; the trouble must fall on their servants. n that 
case, * the masters might subscribe a guinea or two every year, 
as it would save them a world of what they so much dislike— 
trouble.” 

It is this dislike of trouble which is at the root of every abuse, 








public or private. If a man will not take the trouble to inquire 
into the dames of the butler who is to have the charge of his 
| plate, is it likely he will take the trouble to inquire into the cha- 
| racter of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 1s to have the care 


liberties under the involuntary licence accorded by the feeble go- | of the public moneys ? is it likely that the individual elector will 


vernment of Turkey. 


RETIREMENT OF THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 





| take much trouble to inquire into the character of the Member, 
who is intrusted with nothing more valuable than advocacy of 
public interests or the resistance of public abuses? No: men 


THE grand difficulty of the Government moves the sympathy of | get off by ‘ subscribing a guinea or two within the year,” and 


its ‘friends, and it has called up a rather curious speculation, | thus they com 
The apparent necessity which lies on a Liberal Ministry to have | 


Lord Cranworth as Lord Chancellor, revives a belief in predes- 
tination, and confirms the Mussulman idea of fate. Those 


who are less inclined to yield to the superstitious despondency | 
naturally induced by the facts, cannot forbear the more irritating | 


inquiry, How it is that there should be such a phenomenon at 
all? We have the official head Law-reformer rendering Law- 
reform impossible. 
reform is sincere, we all believe: how then can we account for 
his actions? Ought we not to have a special commission, de 
Cancellario inquirendo? He introduces three bills to amend 
the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts, and he is the first to 
raise a question as to the propriety of this provision or of that 
omission. The Peer who is most obviously bound to move an 
amendment on the bills, if not to move that they be read any 
day six months, is Lord Cranworth. Under what fatality does 
he introduce what he condemns, or damn with inevitable defeat 
what he desires? He is so impartial, that his convictions go one 
way, his conduct the other. He is so devoted to Law-reform that 
he can be content with nothing but an impossible perfection. 
The inquiry might extend to the question, whether the Lord 
Chancellor most wishes the suecess of his own bills or otherwise. 

But there are yet larger questions. Is there no vigour among 
the Law-reformers, that they must submit to be estopped by this 
obstruction ? Is Law-reform to be arrested in inte that the 
country may be blessed with a Cranworth for its Chancellor ? 

The inevitable efféct of placing him on the woolsack was as 
well known as the effect of putting a cork into the neck of a bottle. 
There is therefore some higher fatality : how is it that the Liberal 
=e of the day must take to itself that particular Law 

rd ? 


It will destroy the Government if it goes on: how then to 
rescue the Government ?—that is now the practical question. Can 
the country only get rid of the Cranworth Chancellorship by 
removing the Palmerston Administration? It is the fashion to 
put every question to a Select Committee, and there is no public 
question more pressing at present than this—‘‘ By what mode 
could the operation be performed, to rid us of the Cranworth with- 
out upsetting the Government?” Any mode would be acceptable. 
No one desires to injure or hurt the best of men; no one desires 
to read the epitaph which he will so well deserve, or to degrade 
him from an eminence which his virtues adorn. If he could only 
be abolished by promotion—* improved off the face of [Parlia- 
mentary] creation”! It is difficult, since the Woolsack is next 
the Throne. Yet it is possible. A2neas was made a constellation : 
why not make Cranworth a Duke? It would be sound economy, 
if a provision were the difficulty, to give him a revenue out of the 
funds of the Law Amendment Bociety. 


TROUBLE. 
THIEVES may be divided into three classes,—domestic, external, 
and intermediate. The garotter or the pickpocket is found in the 
streets; the burglar visits you at home; the third class is resi- 
dent im the home. It has been suddenly discovered, for the 
thousandth time, that of the multitude of servants in London, a 
large proportion are systematically and professionally drunkards, 


thieves, and reprobates. They are well known individually both | 


to masters and servants, yet they readily find their way into 
houses by means of false characters. A correspondent of the 


Times suggests an association of masters to protect themselves | 


That Lord Cranworth’s desire for Law- | 


sound for the performance of public duties—even 
of police and haste The consequence is, that the butler stcals 
the plate ; the proxy of the good Samaritan takes commission on 
the charity, which he sells perhaps to some Petticoat Lane exile ; 
and the agent for protecting masters from bad servants would 
probably imitate a high model and do its work as well as a Re- 
form Club in securing good Members or good masters! 


ROYAL ECONOMY, 
THE great Rogers question has been solved. The Court, it ap- 
pears, does not mete the allowance of the individual actors, but 
takes them in the lump. The manager is paid a round sum for his 
trouble and expenses, and for his loss ta he has to close his 
house ; and the payment of the individual actors falls on him, 
The manager does not always gain by the transaction, except in 
fame and dignity; but, however some may sigh for a more ample 
or more elegant entertainment, the individual actors mostly like a 
Court engagement, precisely as they like a double salary. Every 
time there is a performance at Windsor Castle, the actor who con- 
stitutes part of the corps receives his expenses and double pay 
for the evening. Mr. Rogers’s contribution to the Lambeth poor- 
box was not his evening’s pay, but only the half of his even- 
ing’s pay. This sequel to the tale raises a new question: what 
was the motive which induced Rogers to make that sacrifice of 
13s, 4d. to the Lambeth poor-box ? Was it a pious charity; or a 
loyal desire not to receive any special remuneration for his ser- 
vices at Windsor beyond the pleasant sound of the Royal laugh ? 
Or does Rogers hold that he is an actor so specially fitted ‘or to 
shine in courts, or walk the plain with unaffected grace,” that 
although 13s, 4d. per night is his price in Wych Street, something 
infinitely grander should be his guerdon at the Castle ? 
A judicious correspondent reminds us that the money expended 
at Court is public money, and that economy is doubly a virtue 
when it controls the dispensing of a trust. Most true; and the 
Court has unquestionably the better of Mr. James Rogers. Per- 
haps we may regret the extension of the commercial spirit which 
carries the contract principle even to Court, but it is congenial 
to the spirit of the day. When Widow Allsop applies to the 
Prince Consort for assistance, the reply is ‘no effects.” ‘‘ The 
granddaughter of a general, the daughter of a captain,” the 
mother of three sons at Cabul and two in the Crimea, “ all 
slain for England’s glory,” has “no more sons for Eng- 
land or the Queen.” She is left quite alone,—coals being 
‘very dear indeed,” and she very sick; life is a burden to her. 
‘* The Duke” and “ Lord Fitzroy” used to give her a little help ; 
but when she age her case to Field-Marshal his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, she receives, not a loaf, but a polite note from 
Colonel Phipps, ‘‘ to inform Mrs, Allsop, that very numerous and 
pressing applications for pecuniary assistance must prevent com- 
pliance.” We fully appreciate the merits of economy ; but the “ vir- 
tue” of that rule lies in abstinence for self, as a means of justice 
if not generosity to others. The money expended by the Court is 
public money, but the distribution of it is not governed by the 
same rules with the money intrusted to a public department, whose 
duty it is to buy cheap. A George deferring to public censure 
on his running into Tet for luxuries, would hardly have re- 
' gained publie respect by getting as much luxury at a bargain. 

Openhandedness is one of the virtues which reconcile subjects 
| to royalty. If royalty grew parsimonious, men would think that 
| it was growing old and coming to its end, 
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KINGSLEY’S TWO YEARS AGO," 

WE are glad to meet Mr. Kingsley once more on contemporary 
ground, Admirable in all the essentials of an historical novel as 
were “‘Hypatia” and ‘“ Westward Ho!” we consider the pecu- 
liar and proper domain of the writer of fiction to lie among the 
contemporaries whose manners and characters he can be always 
studying, and who in reality are his models when he fancies he is 
painting the men and women of the past. The best historical 
novels must be conjectural restoration; and the stress of the in- 
terest must generally be thrown into the unhistorical element, to 
give the book a chance of extensive popularity among the novel- 
reading class. or this reason, we think a man of genius, whose 
turn of mind is towards the past, had far better write history pure 
and simple. The work wants doing, sadly enough, as any one who 
has had to look into questions for himself only too well knows ; 
it offers scope to the highest genius, as in our times Carlyle has 
irrefragably shown. Mr. Kingsley could do the work as well, 
probably, as Mr, Froude or Mr. Carlyle ; but so long as he writes 
novels in preference to history, we hope he will principally em- 
ploy his talent in working that rich mine of contemporary hte in 
which as author of ‘ Yeast” and “Alton Locke” he won his 
earliest reputation, and established himself at once among the 
finest prose-writers of his age and country and among the clearest 
and strongest painters of some marked types of English society. — 

It is surplusage to say now that a new book by Mr, Kingsley is 
vigorously written; that his characters are clearly conceived and 
strongly impressed ; that his dialogue is bright and characteristic ; 
his scenery-painting vivid in colour, true in drawing, and rich 
though not confused in detail, But there is one characteristic of 
his novels—and stamped with peculiar emphasis upon Two Years 
Ago—to which it is worth while to direct attention, both for its 
importance and because it has scarcely been noticed as it deserves. 
Four years ago, in reviewing Sir Bulwer Lytton’s ‘* My Novel,” 
we remarked on the almost exclusive devotion of literary 
artists to those members of society who have no serious business to 
form their characters and occupy their time, or to such 1 of the 
busy classes as are disconnected with their business. In the first 
volume of the Cambridge Essays, Mr. Stephen took up the sub- 
ject in his very able essay on the relation of novels to life, and 
discussed it at length and with ample illustration from both con- 
temporary writers and those of a past age. Now we have to ob- 
serve as the marked characteristic of Mr. Kingsley’s novels—as 
that which gives them, quite apart from their talent, an especial 
value—that this limitation, this elimination from pictures of 
society of the most important elements in society, is not charge- 
able upon his works, On the contrary, his characters are pre- 
sented as acting and feeling and talking in the serious business of 
their lives, as modified and formed by this business, as interesting 
to the reader and important to the persons with whom they are as- 
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. . . s 
sociated in the novel by the spirit and energy with which they | 


verformit. And this is particularly true of Two Years Ago ; the 
eading persons of which are men and women in the formation of 
whose character the main interest of the novel lies, and the 
discipline of life through which they grow is throughout in- 
timately and inextricably connected with the common duties 
of their callings. 
ence of their circumstances. And Mr, Kingsley could scarcely 
do otherwise, as to him the circumstances of life are the 
Almighty’s means of teaching human souls to seek for that Father 
in the unseen who is fully revealed in the Gospel of his Son; and 
circumstances which in another way of looking at them are simply 
uninteresting, or utterly repulsive, having no relation at best to 
anything but the supply of man’s material wants, become to him 
the alphabet of a divine language, the hieroglyphs of a gospel 
which sheds Heaven’s light into Earth’s darkest and dirtiest 
corners. A writer who holds in his heart and intellect this sort 


They are exhibited under the real influ- | 


son, because the types are all around us, if we had as good eyes as 
Mr. Kingsley has. Certainly this is true of the two leading male 
characters, Tom Thurnall, M.R.C.S., who is the hero of the 
book, and Frank Headley, the High Church curate of the Cornish 
village of Aberalva, where the scene for a long time lies. Tom 
Thurnall’s character at the commencement of the real story is 
thus sketched. 

‘* Fifteen years of adventure had hardened into wrought metal a character 
never very ductile. Tom was now, in his own way, an altogether accom- 
plished man of the world; who knew (at least in all companies and places 
where he was likely to find himself) exactly what to say, to do, to make, to 
seek, and to avoid. Shifty and thrifty as old Greek, or modern Scot, there 
were few things he could not invent, and perhaps nothing he could not endure. 
He had watched human nature under every disguise, from the pomp of the 
ambassador to the war-paint of the savage, and formed his own clear, hard, 
shallow, practical estimate thereof. He looked on it as his raw material 
which he fad to work up into subsistence and comfort for himself. He did 
not wish to live on men, but live by them he must ; and for that purpose he 
must study them, and especially their weaknesses. He would not cheat 
them; for there was in him an innate vein of honesty, so surly and explo- 
sive, at times, as to give him much trouble. The severest part of his self- 
education had been the repression of his dangerous inclination to call a sham 
a sham on the spot, and to answer fools according to their folly. That 
youthful rashness, however, was now well-nigh subdued, and Tom could 
flatter and bully also, when it served his turn—as who cannot? Let him 
that is without sin among my readers cast the first stone. Self-conscious 
he was, therefore, in every word and action ; not from morbid vanity, but a 
necessary consequence of hhis mode of life. He had to use men, and there- 
fore to watch how he used them; to watch every word, gesture, tone of 
voice, and, in all times and places, do the fitting thing. It was hard work: 
but necessary for a man who stood alone and self-poised in the midst of the 
universe ; fashioning for himself everywhere, just as far as his arm could 
reach, some not intolerable condition ; depending on nothing but himself, 
and caring for little but himself, and the father whom, to do him justice, he 
never forgot. If I wished to define Tom Thurnall by one epithet, I should 
call him specially an ungodly man—were it not that Scriptural epithets have, 
now-a-days, such altogether conventional and official meanings, that one 
fears to convey, in using them, some notion quite foreign to the truth. Tom 
was certainly not one of those ungodly whom David had to deal with 
of old, who robbed the widow and put the fatherless to death. His 
morality was as high as that of the average; his sense of honour far 
higher. He was generous and kindhearted. No one ever heard him tell a lie ; 
and he had a blunt honesty about him, half-real, because he liked to be ho- 
nest, and yet half-affected too, because he found it pay in the long run, and 
because _it threw off their guard the people whom he intended to make his 
tools. But of godliness in its true sense—of belief that any Being above 
cared for him, and was helping him in the daily business of life—that it was 
worth while asking that Being’s advice, or that any advice would be given 
if asked for—of any practical notion of a Heavenly Father, or a Divine 
education, Tom was as ignorant—as thousands of respectable people who 
go to church every Sunday, and read good books, and believe firny that the 
He ought to have learnt it, no doubt, for his father 
was a religious man : but he had not learnt it—any more than thousands 
learn it who have likewise religious parents. He had been taught, of 
course, the common doctrines and duties of religion; but early remem- 
brances had been rubbed out, as off a schoolboy’s slate, by the mere current 
of new thoughts and objects, in his continual wanderings. Disappointment 
he had had, and dangers in plenty ; but only such as rouse a brave and 
cheerful spirit to bolder self-reliance and invention ; not those deep sorrows 
of the heart which leave a man helpless in the lowest pit, craving for hel 
from without, for there is none within. He had seen men of all ereeds, an 
had found in all alike (so he held) the many rogues and the few honest men, 
All religions were, in his eyes, equally true and equally false. Superior 
morality was owing principally to the influences of race and climate; and 
devotional experiences (to judge, at least, from American camp-meetings 
and Popish cities) the results of a diseased nervous system.”’ 

The novel is crowded with characters. Besides Thurnall and 
Headley, there is a poet, in whom the writer has depicted the faults 
and follies of a man who gives himself up to literary vanity as his 
ruling motive and to melodramatic sentimentalism as his instru- 
ment of effect. The miserable results of this kind of character on 
domestic happiness are drawn with great power and delicacy at 
the same time, in the scenes between the poet and his wife, a lady 
of rank who has fallen in love with him on her first entrance into 
London society, and run away with him. The family group of 


Pope is Antichrist. 


| the St. Justs, to which the poet’s wife belongs, includes a Major 


Campbell, on whom the writer has manifestly bestowed great 


| pains, and has succeeded in clearly impressing the intended stamp, 


of clue through the muddling labyrinth of modern social life will | 


not dare to ignore anything that really affects the characters of 
human beings, much less to misrepresent it for effect. And be- 
lieving, as he does, that man was not sent here to amuse himself, 
or simply to indulge in sentiment, however virtuous in its place 
the sentiment may be, he is little likely to fall into the common 
novelist’s error of seeing interest only in what are called the ro- 
mantic sides of life. Thus his novels, be they more or less clever 
as stories, are dramas conscientiously studied from life, and ser- 


mons treating not of the abstract dogmas of theology, but of the | 


human truths to which those dogmas are the correlatives, pre- 
senting in the form most attractive to the feelings and the ima- 
gination a theory at once consoling and reasonable of God's go- 
vernment of human beings, not two thousand years ago, but in 
this England of the nineteenth century, amid exactly the same 
temptations, the same discouragements, and the same sources of 
strength and comfort, that we recognize as surrounding, cach of 
us, our own individual! lives. 

The interest of the story of Two Years Ago is far more derived 
from the characters who figure in its reese at, than they are 
made interesting by taking part in extraordinary incidents, or by 
being the subjects of unheard of fortunes, And the characters 
themselves are not for the most part interesting because they are 
uncommon types, but, to our thinking, for just the opposite rea- 
By the Reverend Charles Kingsley, I’.S.A., F.L.S., &e., Au- 
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thor of “* Westward Ho!” &c. 
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But this is the one character to which we should be inclined to take 
most exception, though he may truly represent an individual in 
actual life none the less. It is not, we think, vratsemblable, how- 
ever vrai it may be, that such a man, altogether noble in nature, 
manly in character, a soldier of experience and reputation, a de- 
votee of science, and a Christian at once childlike in faith and 
a philosophic in intellect, should be utterly weary of 
iis life, though continuing to perform every duty in the most 
thorough spirit,—merely because he is disappointed in a boyish 
attachment, on which he has allowed himself to brood till it be- 
comes a fatal malady. The inhabitants of Aberalva supply most 
of the subordinate personages ; and Mr. Kingsley knows and loves 
the Cornish fishermen too well not to have made his readers see 
them in all their picturesque individuality of manners and 
characters. Captain Willis, the old man-of-war’s-man, is a 
masterly sketch of a type in which the village patriarch 
and the old sailor are individualized by an almost feminine 
gentleness of manner and purity of feeling. Grace Harvey, 
the schoolmistress of po ol ey is the heroine of the story, 
Hers is a character which those whose experience is formed 
in the great world of action and society would pronounce 
overdrawn and improbable. The religious history of all ages, 
however, abounds with evidences of such persons, whose neryous 
organization is so peculiar as to render them the subjects of ex- 
periences which it is easy for them and for those around them to 
attribute to supernatural influences. It depends entirely upon the 
circumstances in which such persons are educated whether they 
rise to the highest elevation of saintly loveliness, or sink to the 
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lowest depths of imbecility and only half-conscious imposture— 
whether they become the truest and noblest women, or the shame- 
less unsexed creatures that are the tools of Romanist priests, 
Methodist preachers, and mesmeric lecturers. Grace will interest 
persons who read works of fiction to enlarge and illustrate their 
experience of human nature ; and she will also interest the ordi- 
nary novel-reader, for she is young, beautiful, in love, and has 
terrible trials to go through. For the second of these assertions 
let the following extract bear witness. Even in describing that 
most difficult object a beautiful woman’s face, Mr. Kingsley does 
not take refuge in mere general phrases ; he paints to the eye and 
to the mind. 

** Her figure is tall, graceful, and slight; the severity of its outlines 
suiting well with the severity of her dress, with the brown stuff gown, and 
plain grey whittle. Her neck is long, almost too long: but all defects are 
forgotten in the first look at her face. We can see it fully, for her bonnet 
lies beside her on the rock. 

‘*The mask, though thin, is perfect. The brow, like that of a Greck 
statue, looks lower than it really is, for the hair springs from below the bend 
of the forehead. The brain is very long, and sweeps backward and upward 
in grand curves, till it attains above the earsa great expanse and height. 
She should be a character more able to feel than to argue; full of alla 
woman’s veneration, devotion, love of children,—perhaps, too, of a woman’s 
anxiety. 

The nose is slightly aquiline ; the sharp-cut nostrils indicate a reserve of 
compressed strength and passion ; the mouth is delicate ; the lips, which are 
full and somewhat heavy, not from coarseness, but rather from languor, 
show somewhat of both the upper and the under teeth. Her cyes are bent on 
the pool at her feet; so that we can see nothing of them but the large 
sleepy lids, fringed with lashes so long and dark that the eye looks as if it 
had been painted, in the Eastern fashion, with antimony ; the dark lashes, 
dark eyebrows, dark hair, crisped (as West-country hair so often is) to its 
very roots, increase the almost ghost-like paleness of the face, not sallow, 
not snow-white, but of a clear, bloodless, waxen hue. 

* And new she lifts her eyes,—dark eyes, of preternatural largeness ;_ bril- 
liant, too, but not with the sparkle of the diamond ; brilliant as deep clear 
wells are, in which the mellow moonlight sleeps fathom-deep, between black 
walls of rock; and round them, and round the wile-pened lids, and arch- 
ing eyebrow, and slightly wrinkled forehead, hangs an air of melancholy 
thought, vague doubt, almost of startled fear; then that expression passes, 
and the whole face collapses into a languor of patient sadness, which seems 
to say—‘ I cannot solve the mystery. Let Him solve it as seems good to 
Him.’” 

Our old friends of ‘ Yeast,” Claude Mellot and his charming 
wife, come into the story, and delight us with wise genial talk of 
art and life. There is too an American gentleman named Stan- 
grave, in love with an actress, who has slave blood in her veins, 
and who wishes, as the price of her hand, to enlist the rich 
Northern voluptuary in the cause of Abolition. There is 
much excellent sense hereupon concerning American politics and 
society : and it may be remarked generally, that Mr. Kingsley’s 
novels are more than usually interesting because they touch with 
dramatic life the current topics of the day, and are the vehicles for 
the utterance of decided and generous convictions on all that is 
most stirring in contemporary politics and social improvement. 
Here, for instance, is a capital exposition of the objections that 
may fairly be brought against even the greatest of the Pra- 
raphaelite pictures. It is a fragment from a long conversation, 
at the Academy Exhibition, between Stangrave and Claude 
Mellot. 

‘* «But did you ever see a modern portrait which more perfectly expressed 
character; which more completely fulfilled the requirements which you laid 
down a few evenings since ?’ 

“ «Never; and that makes me all the more cross with the wilful mistake 
of it. He had painted every wrinkle.’ 

*** Why not, if they were there?’ 

“* Because he ha painted a face not one-twenticth of the size of life. 
What right had he to cram into that small space all the marks which Nature 
had spread over a far larger one >’ 

** Why not, again, if he diminished the marks in proportion >’ 

*¢ Just what neither he nor any man could do, without making them 
80 small as to be invisible save under a microscope; and the result 
was, that he had caricatured every wrinkle, as his friend has in those horri- 
ble knuckles of Shem’s wife. Besides, I deny utterly your assertion that 
one is bound to paint what is there. On that very fallacy are they all 
makin shipwreck.’ 

* *Not paint what is there? And youare the man who talks of art being 
highest when it copies nature.’ 

** Exactly. And therefore you must paint, not what is there, but what 
you see there. They forget that human beings are men with two eyes, and 
not daguerreotype lenses with one eye; and so are contriving and striving 
to introduce into their pictures the very defect of the daguerreotype which 
the stereoscope is required to correct.’ 

**¢T comprehend. They forget that the double vision of our two eyes 
gives a softness, and indistinctness, and roundness, to every outline.’ 

“ «Exactly so; and therefore, while for distant landscapes, motionless, 
and already softened by atmosphere, the daguerreotype is invaluable, (I 
shall do nothing else this summer but work at it,) yet for taking portraits, 
in any true sense, it will be always useless, not only for the reason I just 
gave, but for another one which the Prewraphaelites have forgotten.’ 

*** Because all the features cannot be in focus at once ?’ 

*** Oh no, I am not speaking of that. Art, for aught I know, may over- 
come that ; for it is a mere defect inthe instrument. What I mean is this: 
it tries to represent as still what never yet was still for the thousandth part 
of a second—that is, a human face; and as seen by a spectator who is per- 
fectly still, which no man ever yet was. My dear fellow, don’t you see that 
what some painters call idealizing a portrait is, if it be wisely done, really 
painting for you the face which you see, and know, and love; her ever- 
shifting features, with expression varying more rapidly than the gleam of 
the diamond on her finger; features which you, in your turn, are looking at 
with ever-shifting eyes; while, perhaps, if it isa face which you love and have 
lingered over, a dozen other expressions equally belonging to it are hanging 
iv your memory, and blending themselves with the actual picture on your 
retina,—till every little angle is somewhat rounded, every little wrinkle 
somewhat softened, every little shade somewhat blended with the surround- 


ing light, so that the sum total of what you see, and are intended by Hea- | ¢ r 
| is seen at a glance to be affected, carelessness elaborately laboured, and 


ven to see, is somewhat far softer, lovelier—younger, perhaps, thank 
Heaven—than it would look if your head was screwed down in a vice, to 
look with one eye at her head screwed down in a vice also,—though even 





that, thanks to the muscles of the eye, would not produce the required 
ugliness ; and the only possible method of fulfilling the Prwraphaelite ideal 
would be, to set a petrified Cyclops to paint his petrified brother.’ ” 

That Zwo Years Ago is a book full of interesting writing, and 
that thousands of persons will read it from beginning to end with 
avidity, we have no manner of doubt. It is by no means a 
faultless book from the purely dramatic point of view. Mr. 
Kingsley obtrudes his moral; it would impress more if it were 
left to the reader to gather it from the narrative,—that is, sup- 
posing the narrative really to contain the moral, which we think 
it does toa great extent. Then he is given to interrupt his nar- 
rative by profuse disquisition, and by minute description, running 
out into agricultural, geological, and botanical details,—all ex- 
cellent things in their way, and excellently done, but they stop 
the business of the book. These are grave faults in art; but we 
have already indicated our opinion that few persons will wish 
them absent, certainly not those who seek in books, not so much 
an absorbing tale, as to become acquainted with a living author, 
and to watch the action of his mind upon the multifarious subjects 
of contemporary interest. 


EDINBURGH ESSAYS BY MEMBERS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY.* 

Tuts publication, as regards design and general objects, is a con- 
fessed imitation of the Oxford and Cambridge University Essays. 
The peculiar discipline or no-discipline of Edinburgh allows a 
somewhat laxer rule as regards contributors, who need not 
strictly be members, it being enough if they ‘have been alumni 
of the University, or now hold oflice in it”; but there is the 
same individual freedom of opinion allowed to contributors as in 
the English Essays; the responsibility extending no further than 
the writer, who avows his name. 

The general tone of the publication and the character of the 
articles are somewhat inferior to the prototype. The tone often 
seems somewhat more provincial than that of the English Uni- 
versity Essays; while the individual papers have the air of pro- 
fessional writing, the subjects sometimes partaking of the same 
character. The Oxford and Cambridge Essays varied greatly in 
the respective interest of their subjects, as well as in the merit of 
the execution. The majority, however, had the appearance of 
being the result of some special consideration given to subjects 
that had more or less of a catholic range, and of being thrown 
off from a certain interest in the question. Speaking generally, 
the Edinburgh Essays have less of this character; several have 
the air of articles, that might have been composed for any quar- 
terly journal or superior magazine. 

For instance, the essay of Mr. Sime on the ‘‘ Progress of Britain 
in the Mechanical Arts” is a workmanlike paper, presenting a 
brief contrast between the habits and fashions of people and 
their means of locomotion at present with those of the last 
century, and running rapidly over the inventions of Watt, Ark- 
wright, and others, as well as the works of Smeaton, Brindley, 
and Stephenson. It contains no originality of view ; nothing that 
is not obvious, or that we have not met before though possibly in 
more fugitive shape. The same may be said of the facts; a few 
well-known publications—as Baines’s Cotton Trade, Scrivenor’s 
Iron Trade, and the Memoirs of Watt—furnishing the leadin 
facts, without any of the floating knowledge not yet redu 
to writing, or of that which arises from special research, 
Homeopathy, by Dr. Gairdner, is a good exposition of Hahne- 
mann’s principles, and a sensible judgment upon the system from 
the regular medical point of view: but here again there is nothing 
new. Further, it seems to be the summary or sequel of a con- 
troversy that has been carried on elsewhere. Andrew Wilson’s 
‘Infanti Perduti” is an attempt to explain that everything in 
individual men must be as it is, and as it has been; that the 
irregularities and misfortunes of poets are matter of necessity, ac- 
cording to the circumstances in which they are placed, and with- 
out which they would not have sung. This expansion of the text 
“they learn in suffering what they teach in song” has more pe- 
culiarity than several of the other papers, and we think there is a 
substratum of truth in the view. But the idea is advanced para- 
doxieally, and not very accurately argued. Alexander Smith the 
poet furnishes a paper on Scottish Ballads, chiefly distinguished 
for its pictures of the social state in which the poems were written, 
drawn from the ballads themselves, and a panegyric on their 
merits, which seems occasionally to originate in the poet’s imagina- 
tion, struck by the capabilities in the “ facts” of the stories, rather 
than in the narrative itself, whose ‘ directness” appears to us 
something like the ‘ straightforward” statement of a witness, 
There is one nice and judicious bit of criticism. 

‘*The most profitless work on this planet is the simulation of ancient 
ballads ; to hold water in a sieve is the merest joke to it. A man may as 
well try to recall Yesterday, or to manufacture tradition or antiquity, with 
the moss of ages on them. It has been attempted by men of the highest 
genius, but in no case with encouraging success. If ever a man was quali- 
fied for the task, it was Sir Walter Scott. No one lived more in the past 
than he. He was more familiar with the men of the middle ages than with 
the men who brushed past him in Princes Street ; and yet his efforts in the 
ballad form—beautiful and spirited poems they all are—are devoid of the 
homely garrulousness, the pag etna my epee the carelessness and uncon- 
sciousness which give such a charm to the productions of the old minstrels. 
There is no modern attempt which could by any chance or possibility be mis- 
taken for an original. You read the date upon it as legibly as upon the let- 
ter you received yesterday. However dexterous the workman, he is dis- 
covered—a word blabs, the turn of a phrase betrays him. Simplicity, which 


modes of thought and expression which have no correspondence with the 
* Edinburgh Essays. By Members of the University. Published by Black. 
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feelings or the language of living men, are not ornamental to any form of 
composition. Why should we go to steel-clad barons and rough-riding 
moss-troopers; is there not sufficient poctry in the life which environs us 
today?” 

‘Sir William Hamilton,” by Mr. T. 8S. Baynes, is not an account 
of that great metaphysician’s philosophy, but something that the 
majority of readers will like much better—a sketch of his life, a 
portrait of the man, and an account of his mode of lecturing and 
method of teaching, mingled with some hits at the Town-Council 
of Edinburgh. Mr. Skelton’s “ Early English Life in the Drama” 
is in form a review of the most remarkable ancient mysteries, with 
an account of the home life they really depict while seeming to 
paint the shepherds of the Annunciation and the like, a de- 
fence of those religious plays against mcdern puritanical objec- 
tions, and an estimate of their influence upon the English drama. 
The plan may have something of the common review, but it is 
one of the few essays in the number that have been the result of 
much thought, special study, and curious research, stimulated by 


The purpose of the essay is to exhibit English life under the first 
Tudor ; and here is the opening picture of the state of the land. 

“The changes that have taken place in the external aspect of this coun- 
try since the close of the fifteenth century are sufficiently remarkable. A 
more complete metamorphosis has not been effected in the character of the 
English people then in the character of the land which they inhabit. Great 
forests, such as now clothe the American savannahs, stretched across whole 
counties. The traveller might wander for days through the open straths by 
which they were traversed without encountering a single human habitation, 
except the wooden lodges of the keepers who protected the game. The Nor- 
mans, in their passion for field-sports, laid waste entire districts which had 
been rescued from sterility by the industrious energy of the Saxon; and 
though the later sovereigns had forced their nobles to adopt a more saga- 
cious policy, so that large tracts in fertile situations had been and were 
being ‘disforested,’ yet to the end of Henry's reign the woods and 
marshes oceupied a good half of the land of England. The fens were of 
even greater magnitude than the forests. Many of them extended continu- 
ously for more than thirty miles, and travelling was much impeded, as it 
was necessary to skirt their borders. The city of Elie stood in the midst of 
one upwards of sixty miles in length, and was, like the ancient capital of 
Mexico, approached by three great dykes thrown across the marshes. The 
rich meadow pastures which now surround the town were overflowed for 
mouths together; the cormorant and other sea-birds haunted the eaves of 
the abbey and the precipitous towers of the cathedral; and from the walls 
the eye embraced a vast expanse of water, dotted with green wooded islands, 
and traversed by the narrow lines of the causeways which led to the main- 
land. A desolate waste inaeed! and the picture of that inland sea which 
the old chronicle enables us to reconstruct, communicates a peculiar charm 
to the well-known fragment which describes King Canute and his knights 
lying on their oars and listening to the even-song of the monks.” 

Professor Blackie’s ‘ Plato” is another essay which appears the 
result of long previous thought. Its object is to defend the 
character of the Greek philosopher and moralist against the 
utilitarian criticism of this age and indeed of this country. The 
object, as the Professor admits, is not very hopeful; for he says 
that few men in England, still fewer in Scotland, can be brought 
to understand Plato, or to relish him if they could understand 
him. The expositional defence does not strike us as happy. The 
Professor does not seem to have correctly grasped the doctrine of 
what he calls innate ideas. 

** The value of the Platonic idea may be shown by an illustration from 
the region of the Beautiful. The marble figure, which some stone-working 
poet has baptized a Corinna or a Sappho, and whose features, expression, 
and attitude, combine all that is most dignified in a queen, all that is most 
simple in a shepherdess, all that is most inspired ina poetic thinker, and all 
that is most attractive in a Venus,—this figure, for the possession of which, 
to adorn their museums, the heads of great monarchies will contend with 
rival diplomacy and emulous gold, when dashed to pieces by a sudden pre- 
cipitation, is only so much lime which the farmer may fling upon his land, 
like straw, or dung, or any other refuse. Its value is gone as soon as it has 
lost its form; the material is common and worthless. Whence, then, is 
this form, this e"sdos, (species,) the superaddition of which imparts so much 
value to an otherwise trivial material ? 
it? It is plainly neither more nor less than an image impressed by the 
plastic power of mind on a material utterly destitute of formative force ; 
and the value of the work consists altogether in the amount of this forma- 
tive force, or organizing intellectual energy, which has been made to act 
upon it from without. But this formative force is a thing altogether bodi- 
less and untangible. Shatter the substance of the finest statue in the world 
to pieces, and the amount of caleine substance, or earthy matter of lime, re- 
mains the same as before the disintegration. It follows, manifestly, that 
the only real element in the admired object is that which, according to 
common phraseology, has no reality in it, viz. the idea in the mind of the 
artist which has been transferred to stone. This idea is, in fact, the alone 
thing which truly exists, so far as the work of art is concerned.” 

No thinking person disputes the existence of an intellectual 
effect as distinct from the material medium by which it is con- 
veyed ; but the acquired power of a poet or artist mentally exist- 
ing, though exercised by means of matter, is a very different 
thing from an innate idea. Equally so is the abstract idea of the 
philosopher. The article, however, exhibits considerable thought, 
fancy, and knowledge of Plato. 

Clear in its composition, but of necessity rather abstruse in 
some of its expositions, Dr. George Wilson’s ‘ Chemical Final 
Causes” is the paper which strikes us as the most appropriate to 
a collection of essays emanating from the members of a learned 
body. It exhibits indirectly the results of much professional 
knowledge, and directly of much thought devoted to a special 
subject; the speculation is important and full of suggestion, 
opening up a fresh field of chemical research: it is evidently the 
composition of a man anxious to bring forward an idea with 
which he is fully possessed, rather than to write an article or to 
accomplish some secondary object. 

The question raised by Dr, Wilson is this—Wliy out of the 
sixty “elements” known to chemistry should less than one- 
third only be found in organic bodies, and why are those selected ? 


| do not admit of further resolution. 





Whence did it come, and what is | 





The question is only tentative ; nor can it be otherwise, for ani- 
mal and vegetable bodies have not been sufliciently analyzed to 
speak universally, nor perhaps has chemical science thoroughly 
analyzed what it could operate upon. Neither does Dr. Wilson 
attempt to consider the whole subject even so far as is known ; 
indeed, he chiefly confines his investigation to three elements— 
phosphorus, nitrogen, and iron. The exposition of the probable 
causes why these three elements form a part of living bodies in 
preference to other acids in the case of phosphorus, and of other 
metals in the case of iron, is a most lucid, full, and convincing 
piece of scientific argument, almost amounting to demonstra- 
tion especially as regards phosphorus ; although if what is advanced 
of phosphorus were proved of all the other ‘‘ organismal elements,” 
it might hardly amount to final causes, so long as we do not know 
whether the elements themselves are really elements—that is, 
The least elaborate expo- 
sition is so connected together that it cannot properly be pre- 


a particular taste, and not undertaken for an immediate object. | sented by parts ; but the summary of iron will indicate the drift 


of the argument. 

‘* In virtue of those properties, iron can accommodate itself, as few metals 
can, to the metamorphoses of the organism. In the arterial blood full of 
oxygen it can become a peroxide, cleaving like a dyer’s mordant to the or- 
ganic matter of the corpuscles or blood-cells. In the venous blood, contain- 
ing little oxygen, it can become protoxide, perhaps combining, as has been 
suggested, with carbonic acid. At both scts of capillaries, it may at the crisis 
of change of the blood from venous to arterial, and from arterial to venous, 
transiently become the intermediate magnetic oxide. In one or other of 
those forms, or in similarly variable states of combination with other ele- 
ments than oxygen, it can enter into the composition of the various solids 
and fluids of the body in which it is found occurring, and perform, as it does 
even in the inorganic ferrocyanides, exactly opposite functions in neighbour- 
ing portions of the same tissue. At the same time, its combinations are far 
removed from the category of fragile chemical compounds; even those with 
organic substances, such as the dye-mordants, resisting the decomposing ac- 
tion of powerful acids and alkalies. af ° a 

** Tron then is a unique metal. We could replace it by no other without 
a sacrifice of properties which are serviceable to the higher organisms. 
More than this it might be unreasonable to affirm. But there is one featwre 
of its uniqueness which is worth a moment’s further consideration. Except 
nickel and cobalt, it is the only decidedly magnetic metal, and it is more 
magnetic than they. It must influence the body in virtue of its magnetism 
in a way no non-magnetic metal could, and its magnetic condition must be 
continually altering. * * * * The observations of Faraday on the mag- 
netic condition of flesh and of living animals demonstrate that the organis- 
mal iron is magnetically active. We know also that magnetism cannot be 
developed without a simultaneous development of electricity, so that mag- 
netic cones in the ferruginous blood and flesh must be accompanied by 
electrical changes. Electricity also invariably develops magnetism, and 
we know that electrical currents are constantly traversing the muscles and 
other organs,” 


WILKINSON’S EGYPTIANS IN THE TIME OF THE 

PHARAOHS, AND BIRCH’S HIEROGLYPHS,* 
Tuts sketch of ancient Egyptian manners and customs, under- 
taken as a companion to the Egyptian exhibition in the Crystal 
Palace, is founded on Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s great work, fur- 
ther enriched by the new discoveries of the last twenty years, 
For the Crystal Palace purpose, for the general reader, or for 
the young student of Egyptian antiquities, the part is better 
than the whole. There is not the bibliographical gorgeousness 
of the original work ; there is much less of type, and it may be 
of curious illustrative details; but the cream of the three volumes 
is here, thrown off with that condensing power which most writers 
possess of presenting the pith of their own works, while other 
persons can only abridge them. Bacon says, “ writing makes an 
exact man”; and writing a book of information, not of imagina- 
tion, gives clearer and completer views of the subject than any 
mere study can attain: it is the actual voyage compared with the 
examination of the chart. We never met a better instance of the 
fact than in this essay of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Sir Gardner 
presents the salient points of the manners, customs, and daily life 
of the ancient Egyptians, as exhibited on their tombs, with glimpses 
of their polity and regal and priestly modes, as displayed in their 
temples, and what may be called their mausoleums ; the “ ultima 
domus” of the great not exhibiting the work-a-day doings or 
amusements, dashed with satire, of the common tombs, This 
rapidity, conjoined with the easy mastery of the author over his 
mee infuses great interest into his account. The exposition of 
manners, with an occasional comparative commentary, has the 
sustained attraction of a story. 

The survey is not flattering to the supposed advancement of 
mankind, at all events till our own wonderful wra. In Sir Gard- 
ner’s opinion, we shall never attain to any knowledge of the 
primitive or archaic condition of the Egyptian people. Four 
thousand years ago, their civilization was the same as in later 
days: advances might be made with advancing riches, but there 
was no change; the manners and modes of civilization were the 
same, And what a height that civilization had reached, when 
Greece was in a state of barbarism, and all Europe, where the soil 
could grow trees, was covered by dense forests, inhabited by 
tribes on a par with the Red Indians or the New Zealanders when 
first discovered! In Egypt there were then sideboards of plate 
displayed, as the paintings intimate, with a little ostentation, since 
it co not always seem that the occupations of the company had 
immediate use for it. There were assemblies of both sexes in 
elegant apartments, without that strong line of demarcation 
which even yet obtains in the North and East centre of Europe. 

* The Egyptians in the Time of the Pharaohs : being a Companion to the Crystal 

"alace Eqyptian Collections. By Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, D.C.L., &c., Author 
of the Private Life, Manners, and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. To which is 
added, an Introduction to the Study of the Egyptian Hieroglyphs. By Samuel 
Birch. Published by Bradbury and Evans, 
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That t test of social security, the discontinuance of arms ex- 
cept for war, was shown not only by civilians ceasing to wear 
them, but the mili not bearing them in cities,—a proof of 
civilization in which a large portion of Continental Europe would 
even now fail. The wisdom of the Egyptians had even reached 
our fashion of cheapness: veneering—that is, covering inferior 
woods with a thin sheet of a precious kind—was practised. In 
implements, Egypt had invented the blowpipe, the valve, and 
that whilom reliance of the housebreaker, if modern science has 
yet superseded it, the centre-bit. The Egyptian glass, waved and 
coloured, sw all ancient and modern manufacture. They 
had all the conveniences of the toilet, all the nicknacks of the 
boudoir; they had even got as far as wigs. The villas and gar- 
dens of the wealthy were quite on a par with those of modern 
Babylon. 

‘The wealthy part of the community, consisting mostly of the military 
and priestly classes, had large town-houses and spacious villas; and their 
extensive gardens were laid out with every attention to taste, and orna- 
mented with numerous beautiful plants. Avenues of trees shaded the walks, 
and a plentiful supply of water was always kept in large tanks, cased with 
stone and furnished with flights of steps, to enable them to reach the water 
when low, and to clean out the tanks when empty. The water when re- 
quired for irrigation was sometimes raised with the pole and bucket, (the 
modern Shadéof of Egypt,) and was conducted by small channels to various 
parts of the garden, as was the custom in the fields; but the flower-beds 
were generally watered by means of buckets or earthenware jars, attached to 
a wooden yoke borne on men’s shoulders,—a method common to water-car- 
riers and milkmaids in this country, and one which was very frequently 
adopted by the Egyptians even for carrying heavy burdens. This was al- 
ways the method used for watering choice plants; which were often placed 
in rows in red earthenware flower-pots, in colour and rude form exactly like 
our own. bd . ° 

* The flower-garden was one of the most important features of the plea- 
sure-grounds ; for the Egyptians took the greatest delight in the cultivation 
of flowers, and the great variety they succeeded in raising is mentioned by 
more than one ancient writer, Athensus attributes this to the nature of 
the climate, as well as to the skill of their gardeners; and ‘while other 
countries produced them only in small quantities at any season, Egypt had 
at all times of the year the greatest abundance ; and roses, violets, and other 
flowers, were always to be had, even in winter.’ * al ed 

** The flower-garden was placed conveniently near to the house, to enable 
the master and his friends to walk through the shady avenues that traversed 
it, and to receive the morning offering of bouquets from his attendants with- 
out exposure to the sun. Adjoining it was frequently a piece of water fed 
by a canal from the Nile, on which they amused themselves by angling or 
spearing fish ; and the canal communicating with the river enabled them 
to pass during the inundation in their ‘ painted boats’ into the Nile itself.” 

The mechanical skill of the Egyptians in moving immense 
masses and raising them into their places is well known, and was 
till lately the wonder of the world, as it is now except to some 

mtlemen of Manchester. Their alleged power over animals is 
ess generally known; yet if half of what is said is true, it is 
more wonderful than their mechanical skill. 

** Great attention was paid to the rearing of cattle and sheep ; and many 
wild animals, as the gazelle, the ibex or wild goat, and the oryx, formed 
part of the stock of the farm-yard. All these last were bred in considerable 
numbers ; and supplies were constantly added whenever the huntsman could 
catch them young in the deserts, where they abounded. We are informed 
by the paintings, and the accounts of old writers, that experience had im- 

to them many useful secrets in taming and training animals and 

irds ; and if lions were taught to perform the part of hounds, and of the 
chita or hunting leopard of India—if cats could be made retrievers in fowling 
excursions among the fens, and snakes were charmed, (as they still are in 
the East)—if monkeys helped to gather fruit, and if crocodiles could be 
taught to come out of the water when called by name, and submitted, like 
young ladies, to have their ears bored for the display of at: ornament—we 
must allow that our modern Van Amburghs fall far short of the Egyptians. 


But, even admitting that much of their reputed skill was exaggerated, there 
can be little doubt that they studied the habits of animals with great success ; 


and the veterinary art was well understood.” 

Amid all these advances in civilization, manners, the fine and 
the useful arts, it seems strange that the ancient Egyptians 
should have missed money. ‘They had no coins, using weights to 
weigh the precious metals. No doubt, it is possible for a people 
to attain a state of great material comfort and of simple refine- 
ment with little interchange of commodities: it is the poet's 


paradise 
** When every rood of ground maintains its man.”’ 

Ancient Egypt, however, had long passed beyond this Arcadian 
simplicity. Its various classes of society, its numerous produc- 
tions of art, manufactures, agriculture, &c., as well as its foreign 
commerce, would all seem to indicate extensive exchanges. In 
those days, indeed, the weighing of metal would not impede the 
operations of foreign trade ; nor would it in ours, but that “ pay- 
ment on the nail” has been superseded by credit and bills of ex- 
change. It seems difficult to imagine how the infinite petty 
transactions of daily life could have been carried on without some 
measure of value—if only tokens, as the cowries of Africa. Their 
intrinsic worthlessness might have caused their total loss, and 
Sir Gardner states that very many of the transactions of life are 
not noticed in the paintings of the tombs; the exceptions seem all 
to lie in the direction of mechanical or sordid employments. 

The Introduction to the Grammar or Key of the “ Ancient 
ey of acl by Mr. Samuel Birch, occupying rather less than 
half the volume, must not pass without notice. For those who 
have faith in the discoveries it will furnish a clear succinct ac- 
count of the — on which the interpretation rests, followed 
by a species of grammar and vocabul 

e most interesting part is the in 
It gives a brief ont rapid sketch of what the ancients knew of the 

tian | and writing, (traces of which knowledge sur- 
vived to about the year 1000 of our era at least,) as well as an ac- 
count of the literature of the Egyptians known to the Greeks and 
Romans. A summary of the wild and groping or conjectural 


uction to the introduction. 


of the hieroglyphs. To us | 





efforts made to penetrate the secret of the hieroglyphs, from the 
revival of learning till the discovery of the Rosetta stone, follows ; 
the progress in true discovery by Young, Champollion, and their 
numerous successors, completing the coup d’eeil. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Booxs. 

The History of the Baltic Campaign of 1854. From Documents and other ma- 
terials furnished by Vice-Admiral Sir C. Napier, K.C.B. Evtited by G. But- 
ler Earp, formerly Member of the Legislative Council of New Zealand. 

The Constitution of the Animal Creation, as expressed in Structural Append- 
ages. By G. Calvert Holland, M.D., Honorary Physician to the Sheffield 
General Infirmary, formerly President of the Hunterian and Royal Physical 
Societies, Edinburgh, and Bachelor of Letters of the University of Paris. 

Travels in Bohemia, with a Walk through the Highlands of Sarony. By an 
Old Traveller. In two volumes. 

Two Years Ago. By the Reverend Charles Kingsley, F.S.A., F.L.S., &e., Au- 
thor of “‘ Westward Ho!” &c. In three volumes. 

The Egyptians in the Time of the Pharaohs: being a Companion to the Crys- 
tal Palace Egyptian Collections. By Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, D.C.L., &e., 
Author of the Private Life, Manners, and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. 
To which is added, an Introduction to the Study of the Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphs. By Samuel Birch. 





Boy-Princes ; ov Scions of Royalty cut off in Youth. By John G. Ed- 
gar, Author of “The Boyhood of Great Men.”—The subject of the pre- 
sent volume is hardly so good as that of one or two of the other publica- 
tions of Mr. Edgar. Few princes who die early have much opportunity 
of distinguishing themselves, and mere expectation unsupported by ac- 
tion is best left in vagueness, for it is dissipated by a definite account. 
The majority of the “* Boy-Princes” in this volume scarcely bear a bio- 
graphy ; though there are names which excite or possess historical in- 
terest,—as the son of Robert Duke of Normandy, the true heir of the 
Conqueror; Arthur of Brittany, memorable in Shakspere’s King John, 
and the Duke of Reichstadt, memorable in our day. Some of them are 
scarcely to be called boy-princes. Gaston de Foix was a hero. Edward the 
Fifth and Edward the Sixth of England, Francis the Second of France, 
the husband of Mary Queen of Scots, and Charles the Ninth, hero of 
St. Bartholomew, are monarchs that sufficiently figure in history. In 
fact, Don Carlos, Prince Henry the son of James the First, and the 
poor Dauphin, called in mockery Louis the Seventeenth, are the only 
subjects properly available. The execution is anecdotical and readable, 
with a good deal of digression into history. 

Five Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, November 
1856. By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Dean of Westminster.— 
The nature and character of Christ is the subject of these sermons. It 
would seem a theme that admitted of being driven home to actual life ; 
but Dean Trench on this occasion enters into the regions of theology, 
perhaps tempted there by the professional character of his congregation. 
There are passages with a lifelike spirit—as the comment on the “ tristis 
senectus,”’ the forlorn old age of the Roman poet, and the way in which 
men disappoint the promise of their youth; but these are few and far 
between. 

Catalogue of the Law Books in the Library of the Society of Writers 
to Her Majesty's Signet in Scotland. By William Ivory, W.8., one of 
the Curators of the Library.—A curious collection of works relating to 
law and jurisprudence, especially Scottish law, systematically arranged ; 
each class being generally preceded by brief and pregnant notes explana- 
tory of the subjects to which the books relate—as the Federal and State 
Courts of America, the Courts of England. The classification, an index 
of names, and the moderate extent of the books under each head, ren- 
der reference very easy. The book is not published, but we believe it 
may be procured on application at the Library, at a price below the 
actual cost. 

The Care of the Sick. By Richard Barwell, F.R.C.S., Assistant- 
Surgeon to Charing Cross Ilospital.—Classes have been opened at what 
may be called Frederick Maurice’s Working Men's College, for the 
instruction of women in various branches of useful knowledge. To 
reading, writing, music, and the like, Mr. Barwell added these lectures 
on the care of the sick, the economy and management of the sick-room, 
and such treatment of common accidents or slight disease as may be 
necessary before medical advice can be procured. The information is 
not strictly new, though it will be new to the classes for whom this book 
is published ; it is plainly and practically stated, and sensibly enforced. 
The lectures are followed by an appendix of receipts for plain cheap 
cookery for the sick. 

Valisneria; or a Midsummer Day's Dream. By Mrs. Pfeiffer.—A 
double tale, one part being of this world, the other of pure fancy, lead- 
ing the reader among the spirits of flowers, to point a moral that points 
itself. There is no occasion to tell us, by an elaborate and not very feli- 
citous allegory, that a young pair who isolate themselves in an Italian 
retirement will soon get somewhat tired of life, which to be happy and 
vigorous requires to be stimulated by change and the discharge of duties. 
The reader draws this conclusion even before the long “ day’s dream” 
that is to lead him to it begins. 

The story is well written, so far as language and sentiment go; but 
the imaginative part wants the interest which arises from a probable and 
well-connected plot. In this V’alisneria is so deficient, that if it were 
presented by itself it is doubtful whether the lesson it aims at teaching 


| would be understood. 


| 





Lucy Aylmer. By the Author of ‘The Curate of Overton.”—The 
leading incident of this novel consists in a weak-minded Tractarian min- 
ister becoming a “pervert” to Popery. As a consequence, he neglects 
his wife, whom he has a notion of leaving for a monastery, and whom he 
is finally a means of killing through the medium of disease of the heart. 
There is nothing new in the idea. It was rather fashionable as a plot 
some years ago, when “‘ perverts "’ to Romanism made more noise, if they 
were not more numerous than they are now. The execution is pretty, 
rather than anything higher. The anthor cannot rise to true pathos or 
passion, though there are scenes containing the clements of both. The 
more level every-day parts of the tale are feeble. 

The Heroes of Asgard ; or the Week and its Story. By the Author of 
“Mia and Charlie,” and her Sister.—A narrative of the principal my- 
thological stories of the North, the heroes of which, as Odin and Thor, 
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have given their names to the days of the week. The matter is pre- 
sented with the now somewhat worn framework of a family party, by 
the elders of which the tales are told to the juveniles. The little intro- 
ductory story, and the colloquial comments, may possibly give variety 
and relief, but we should have thought the information might have been 
more directly and quite as attractively conveyed without the dramatic 
auxiliaries. 

Notes upon Thucydides, Original and Compiled. By John G. Sheppard, 
M.A., &c., and Lewis Evans, M.A., &c.—The primary object of these 
Notes is to “furnish University students with that amount of informa- 
tion which their second examination is likely to require.” Their cha- 
racter is grammatical, or rather perhaps philological ; for though much 
and varied information on the condition, manners, and customs esuhent 
Greece, with illustrations from other times and peoples, will be found 
scattered through the volume, it originates in discussions on meaning. 
The commentary is fresh, spirited, and sensible. 

German for the English. No.1, First Reading Book. By A. Son- 
nenschein and J. 8. Stallybrass.—A series of exercises in the form of easy 
poems, accompanied by an interlineal translation and notes, followed by 
a couple of pieces where the version is free. The feature of the little 
book, however, is an attempt to show how German words are trans- 
formed into English by mere changes of letters, and classified lists of 
prefixes and affixes, 


Condensation in one or more forms characterizes the leading reprints 
of the weck. Mr. Thornton illustrates both modes, mind and matter, 
type and composition. He has compressed his “ Gazetteer of India,” 
published in 1854 in four octavos, into one single volume, by “ retrench- 
ing some few redundancies, and by adopting an enlarged page and dis- 
tributing the matter into two separate columns.” The omissions, how- 
ever, would not seem to have reduced the quantity; for much new 


| by Wilkie-like truth of familiar expression. 


matter has been introduced, rendered necessary by the changes which | 


have recently taken place in our Eastern possessions. It is altogether a 
work of authority, not only in itself but in its collaterals. It is com- 
piled by “ authority of the Court’ ; and at successive general meetings 
successive “ Chairs’? have turned critical and “ borne ample testimony 
to the utility of the publication.” 

Mr. Murray has compressed Byron's Works into something like a 
pe volume ; the type small of course, but of remarkable clearness. 

he poems are accompanied by an engraving of Thorwaldsen’s statue of 
Byron in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. Messrs. Chapman 
and I{all have commenced a typographical condensation of ‘ Charles 
O'Malley,” in the course of their new edition of Lever’s Works. 

Such is the interest still attaching to the sufferings of the Army in 
the East, and perhaps to the very important subject of nurses and nurs- 
ing, that a Lady Volunteer’s ‘“‘ Twelve Months’ Experience in the Hos- 
pitals of Koulali and Scutari” has reached a third edition. The 
fourth edition of Dr. Noad’s Manual of Electricity speaks for itself. 
“The Churchman’s Year-Book” is a clerical annual. 

A Gazetteer of the Territories under the Government of the East India Com- 
pany, and of the Native States on the Continent of India. Compiled, by the 
authority of the Hon, Court of Directors, and chiefly from Documents in their 
possession, by Edward Thornton, Esq., Author of the ** History of the Bri- 
tish Empire in India.” Corrected to the latest period by the Author. 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron, complete, 
revised, With Portrait. 

Charles O' Malley, the Irish Dragoon, 
by H. K. Browne, In two volumes, 

Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses : the Narrative of Twelve Months’ Ex- 
perience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By a Lady Volunteer. 
Third edition, revised. 

A Manual of Electricity ; including Galvanism, Magnestism, Diamagnetism, 
Electro-Dynamics, Magneto-Electricity, and the Electric Telegraph. By 
Henry M. Noad, Ph.D., F.C.S., Lecturer on Chemistry at St. George's Hos- 
pital, Author of ** Chemical Manipulation and Analysis,” &e. Fourth edi- 
tion, entirely rewritten. Part I]. Magnetism and the Electric Telegraph. 

The Churchman’s Year-Book for 1857; or Ecclesiastical Annual Register - 
being a Record of Facts and Proceedings in Connexion with the Church of 
England during the Year 1856. 

New Macaziye. 

The Brighton Quarterly Magazine. No. 1.—This new periodical is pub- 
lished “in connexion” with Brighton College ; though two of the articles 
seem the production of maturer minds than most collegians possess,— 
namely, an article on Rogers, partly founded on his lately-published Table- 
Talk; and “ Milk,” the commencement of a series of chemical papers on 
our food and clothing. The more apparently juvenile papers do not rise 
above the average. The tale from the German, “The First Love of 
Henri Quatre,” has appeared already, we think, in some annual, or simi- 
lar collection. ‘Modern Poetry” treats of Tennyson, Bailey, Dobell, 
and Aytoun. Besides these, there are an essay on Reading, the com- 
mencement of an original story, miscellaneous thoughts under the head 
of “Scraps from our Portfolio,” and a good deal of poetry both serious 
and “light.” The future numbers must be stronger in topics and mat- 
ter, if they are to excite an interest beyond the alumni of the College. 


By Charles Lever, With Illustrations 





Fine Arts. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 

Foremost among our annual exhibitions, the British Institution opened 
on Saturday last its collection of works by living artists. The display is 
at the same time one of the least conspicuous and one of the most plea- 
sant and approveable which we remember. A hasty glance would note 
very little to rest upon ; but careful inspection discovers numerous works 

uiet and faithful, which show a healthy condition of the British school. 

his is better than big names from the Royal Academy, once rife within 
these walls, but reduced this year to a mere half-dozen. The lingerers 
are Mr. Cooke, Mr. Sidney Cooper, Mr. Frost, and Mr, Calder Marshall ; 
Mr. Frith, who sends a very puny and underbred version of Othello’s 
courtship; and Mr. Weekes, the sculptor, who appears with a landscape 
of some literal promise, though wanting in art. 

In each of the three main departments of the exhibition—animals, 


fairly be called admirable. ‘“ The Covey,” by Mr. Wolf, is the great 


furze-bushes, while a quartett of cheerful goldfinches twitter and perch 
in their society. The wonderful truth and variety of the birds’ action and 
expression, the translucent clearness of the sweet sky, the delicate azure- 
grey tint of the snow in shadow, and the way in which the snow-wreaths 
are massed upon the furze, and hang half-congealed into icicles, with the 
touches of bright colour which relieve the chilliness of the whole, make 
up one of the most individual and delightful pictures we ever came 
across, The best figure subject is “ The Dead Rabbit,” by Mr. J. Clark, 
—a name new to us as yet, but which cannot fail soon to become known 
Here we have two boys, 
who, going to feed a favourite rabbit in the morning, find him extinct ; 
the agent of the tragedy being apparent in a suspicious-looking ad 
terrier, which slinks under the desolated hutch. Both of the boys’ faces 
are admirable; the expression intense without overdoing, and caught 
with the ease of thorough mastery. Indeed, the oe altogether, 
though by no means elaborate, is that of a complete proficient m art. 
Mr. Oakes stands first in landscape; his “Caerhun, Low Water,” being 
the best work of his hand exhibited in London. Every part of the pic- 
ture, and it contains a great deal of varied material, is excellently well 
done; the water very limpid and flowing, and the sky showery. The 
greens of the vegetation, however, want freshness, and perhaps the sha- 
dow over the foreground, unaccounted for to the eye, is rather too decided. 
Another fine landscape is Mr. Dawson's “ Rain Clearing-off” ; the lurid 
glare on the russet and greyish green of the trees, relieved against the 
slaty sky, being impressively true. 

In the way of single figures, Mr. Cave Thomas contributes a work— 
“A Letter requiring an Answer"—marked by very considerable depth, 


| harmony, and choice of colour, which would combine into great rich- 
| ness had he entirely freed himself from the blemish of hard contours. 


The skill here is of a high kind. A half-figure also by Mr. H. Wei 

evidences superior power in the expression of emotion suppressed but 
strong. His subject is a golden-haired Italian peasant-woman, to which 
he has given the motto from Dante, ‘ Nessun maggior dolore che ri- 
cordarsi del tempo felice nella miseria.” His other contribution are not 
of the same promise. Mr. Hayllar’s picture of Blanket-tossing is some- 


| what vulgar, and not worthy of the powers of eccentric humour which 


he has heretofore displayed. Mr. H. Moore and Mr. Morten send clever 
figures of a Monk and a Cavalier; and Mr. Bromley, Mr. George Land- 
seer, Miss E. Brownlow, Mr. Collinson, and Miss F, Young, exhibit do- 
mestic figures or groups of merit: the latter lady’s head of an “ Old 
Wife ” in especial is exceedingly truthful. 

The landscapes include several good specimens of men of repute, and 
nice bits from younger hands. Amid the lot, we select Mr. Harry Wil- 


| liams’s ‘‘ Evening at Durham,” and Mr. G. W. Sant’s “On the Thames 


| design. 


New edition, the text carefully | 


at Mapledurham.” The former is too high up to be properly looked into ; 
but, as far as we can judge, it is remarkable for aérial clearness, and for 
delicacy of colour and perception. ‘The latter has some beautiful tree- 
The colour is singularly negative; but it conveys a sense of 
the general dubious tinge of trees in early spring, when the delicate 
green of the buds just begins to temper the aridity of the black bare 
boughs, and its gradations are both tender and true so far as they ex- 
tend, Mr, Thomas Danby is in strength; Mr, Hayes’s “ Antwerp” 
water is most dexterously liquid and washy; and there is a determined 
effort at the utmost reach of atmospheric brilliancy in Mr. Telbin’s 
‘“* Venice, looking to the West,’ which pleads for indulgence to its im- 
perfectly harmonized colour. 

Of animal-painters also many remain, to whom our crowded space 
compels us to do but hasty justice. Mr. Bottomley's dogs, with a touch 
of Rosa Bonheur in them, are full of life and study; Mr. Lance’s pea- 
cock, of brilliancy, though not the most refined ; r. Gray’s hares and 


| leverets of fun, as well as Mr. D. Cooper's “‘ Impudent Puppy”; Mr. 


feature of the collection, and is probably, among all his extraordinary | 


and charming illustrations of bird-life, the most exquisite. His covey of 
mee are making themselves as comfortable as they can upon a 
eath thick in snow, huddling and dozing under the cold shelter of the 


Weekes junior’s donkeys, of knowledge and observation, whose effect is 
partially neutralized, however, by dismally bleak colour. Mr. Horlor’s 
‘*Congratulatory Visit” of experienced canine matrons to a sister who 
has recently added to the population is extremely well given: but his 
colour, no less than Mr, Weckes’s, requires radical reform. 





THE SOULAGES COLLECTION, 

The question of the purchase by Government of the Soulages Col- 
lection of Mediwval Decorative Art appears to be still a question, Last 
Saturday was the closing day of its exhibition at Marlborough House, 
where the collection has been visited by close upon 49,000 persons, or 
double the usual number of visitors for the same period of time; of 
whom nine times the usual number have paid for admission. The price 
at which the collection is definitively offered to Government is 13,6207. ; 
an increase upon the rate originally named, justified, as we infer, by an 
augmentation of the contingent expenses. If purchased, the collection 
will probably, as already announced, go to swell the art-treasures at 
Manchester. 


LINTON’S GREECE.* 

Every one who knows Greece, or loves Greece, will be glad to have 
this book. Mr. Linton’s Grecian sympathies have been abundantly evi- 
dent in many of his pictures. His mind is imbued with classical asso- 
ciations ; his hand prompt to give a dignified and discerning record, He 
has travelled in the spirit both of an enthusiastic student and of an artist. 

The plates of the handsome volume before us, designed, engraved, 
and published, by the artist as a genuine labour of love, are a selection 
from upwards of three hundred sketches taken in a comprehensive tour 
wat the noble land of his predilection. Their prevailing character is 
that which might be anticipated from such an artist as Mr. Linton tra- 
yelling in such a country as Greece. He looks less for what is called pic- 
turesqueness than for grandeur or majesty ; takes a large extent of scene 
into his picture; and dwells well pleased upon great forms and beautiful 
distances. He has asense of that splendid air of dominating power which 
the mountain possesses over the plain it shadows and the city it shelters ; 
and of the majesty and purity which distinguish the Grecian landseape. 
To persons whose sentiment goes with the ‘classical’ school of land- 


human subjects, and landscape—there is at least one picture which may | scape hia renderings will be almost unexceptionable: to those who 


look for specific truth of character, form, and effect, his success is 
not unqualified, The sense of colour in the artist is less strong 

* The Scenery of Greece and its Islands: Mlustrated by fifty Views, sketched 
from Nature, executed on Steel, and Described en route, wi ap of the Country 
By William Linton, Corresponding Member of the Archwological Society of Athens, 
&c. Published by the Artist. 
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certainly than that of form; and the relation in tone between 
his heaven and his earth is not seldom puzzling or debateable. 
Even in form too there is a want of definition, or, as artists might 
say, ‘making out”: the middle distance in the Plain of Marathon, for 
instance, does not explain itself with pope er & one scarcely knows 
where the sea begins and the land ends, or whether a considerable space 
is occupied by the water shallows or br *hampaign land. So again in 
the view of Krisso, there is a lumpy some... -¢ in the foreground which 
we should incline to pronounce a rounded mass of rock, but that it is 
answered on the other side of the road by another lumpy something, con- 
tiguous to clumps of foliage; all three so much alike that we conclude 
No. 1 may be foliage also. The figures are introduced, with considerable 
monotony, and very little interest, merely as points of light and dark; a 
man on a horse or mule, a few sheep or goats, and an individual seated 
on a rock, doing duty time after time, without their presence being ever 
made of advantage. It may be said, and with truth, that the drawing 
of figures is of very little consequence in landscape subjects; but this 
immunity does not extend to their character; they should have some 
character, or be away. However, as we have already implied, the views 
are both beautiful and tasteful. ‘The execution is very elegant, and par- 
takes, if not greatly of finish in the truest sense, at any rate of delicacy. 
The grand awfulness of the Pass of Taigeton, and the Valley of the Neda, 
Phigaleia, with the luminous and mysterious effect of the slant sunbeams 
piercing their mountain-gorges, may be cited as instances, without dero- 
gating from the excellence of many other examples. 

The letterpress is well filled with historic and classic references ; 
and, without any superfluous display of style or the writer’s personality, 
escorts one satisfactorily through the scenes. 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 7. 
[From the Official Return.) 


Ten Weeks Week 

of 1847-'56. of 1357. 
Zymotic Diseases..........+.eeeeeeeeee covccoce eeveescccece socces BORD cece OM 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other Diseases of uncertain or variable seat, 45.8 .... 65 
Tubercular Diseases ..........eeceeeeeeececeeeceeeenenenes covcee 103.0 1... 237 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses....... o EE ance CO 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .........6.0ceceeceeeeeee 45.6 .... 66 


Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... 255.9 .... 359 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 65.1 .... 65 







Diseases of the Kidneys, &¢.........cccccecccecsneceeeesseuees ooe «124 18 
Childbirth, Diseases of the Uterus, &........600ccceeccceeeeeees ‘ 8.8 7 
Rheumatism, Diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. ..........065 one 8.3 3 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &e. .......000ceceeeee eeece 2.3 ° 6 
Malformations ... PPTTTITITITITITI TIT TTT TTT ee 4.0 . 5 
. OCIS TTD cc ccccsccsccccccvcescccccevccccccocccccccoeccece 2.2 ° 25 
2 oe 43 

*e 64 

ee 6 

oe 49 

Total (including unspecified causes) ......... ccccccccccce 2380.0 1368 





BIRTHS, 

On the 18th September, at Auckland, New Zealand, the Wife of his Excellency 
Colonel Gore Browne, of a son. 

On the 26th January, the Dowager Lady Blake, of a son. 

On the 29th, at Galatz, the Wife of Major Stokes, Royal Engineers, her Majesty's 
Commissioner on the Danube, of a daughter. 

On the 7th February, in St. James’s Square, Lady Lyttelton, of a son, 

On the 7th, in Belgrave Square, the Wife of the Hon, W. H. Wyndham Quin, of 
& son. 

On the 8th, at Ness Castle, near Inverness, the Lady Saltoun, of a daughter. 

On the 10th, at Edinburgh, Lady Leith, of a daughter. 

On the 10th, at Clifton House, Winchester, the Wife of Colonel Norcott, C.B., of 
a daughter. 

On the 10th, at Oxford, the Wife of Dr. Bulley, President of Magdalen, of a son. 

On the 11th, at St. Andries, Lady Acland Hood, of a daughter. 

On the llth, at West Ashling, near Chichester, the Wife of Colonel William 
Napier, of a daughter, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 3d oo at St. Jude’s Church, Glasgow, Sir Henry Orlando Robert 
Chamberlain, Bart., late of the Twenty-third Royal Welsh Fusiliers, to Marion, 
only surviving daughter of the late John Wilson, Esq., of Dundyvan, Lanarkshire. 

On the 4th, at Bridgewater, the Rev, W. T. C. Brande, M.A., eldest son of W. 
T. Brande, Esq., of her Majesty’s Mint, to Fanny, eldest daughter of the Rey. T. 
G. James, M.A., Prebendary of Wells, Rural Dean, and Vicar of Bridgewater. 

On the Sth, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lord Alfred Spencer Churchill, 
second son of the Duke of Marlborough, to the Hon. Harriet Louisa Esther Gough 
Calthorpe, third daughter of Lord Calthorpe. 

On the 7th, at the British Embassy, Paris, the Rev. James Fletcher, M.A., of 
Balliol College, Oxford, to Selina Jane Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Sir Simeon 
Stuart, Bart. 

On the 10th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Rowland Ilunt, Esq., of Boreat- 
ton Park, Shropshire, to Florence Marianne, eldest daughter of Richard Buckby 
Humfrey, Esq., of Stoke Albany, Northamptonshire. 

On the 10th, at Brompton Church, the Hon. Richard Handcock, eldest son of 
Lord Castlemaine, to the Hon. Louisa Matilda Harris, only daugeter of the late, and 
sister to the present Lord Harris. 

On the 10th, at St. John’s Church, Richmond, Thomas Johnson, Esq., of Halton 

range, Runcorn, to Louisa, daughter of Sir Thomas N. Reeve, of Richmond, 


Surrey. 

On the 12th, at St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, the Hon. George Frederick William 
Yelverton, eldest son of Viscount Avonmore, to Louisa Lenox Prendergast, daugh- 
ter of the late Guy Lenox Prendergast, Esq., Member of Council, Bombay. 

DEATHS, 

On the 3lst January, at the residence of her brother, George Barker, Esq., Bromp- 
ton Square, the Hon, Mrs. Heys Turnour ; in her 44th year. 

On the 2d February, at Stone-Chair, Sarah, relict of the late John Twemlow, 
Esq., of the Grove, Lawton, Cheshire ; in her 90th year. 

On the 2d, at Worcester, Ann, relict of the late Michael Thomas Sadler, Esq., 
M.P. ; in her 60th year. 

On the 2d, at Baldock, Herts, Mrs. Mary Ind; in her 100th year. She lived to 
see the birth of 10 children, 69 grandchildren, 114 great grandchildren, and two 
great grandchildren’s children—in all 195 descendants. 

On the 3d, in Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, Mrs. Charlotte Beaumont ; in her 
96th year. 

On the 4th, in Clarges Street, Thomas FitzHerbert, Esq., of Swynnerton Park, 
Staffordshire, and Norbury Manor, Derbyshire. 

On the 4th, in Percy Place, Bath, Mrs. Jay, widow of the late Rev. William Jay ; 
in her 76th year. 

On the 4th, from disease of the brain, brought on by his arduous services in the 
Crimea, where he served during the whole campaign, Lieutenant-Colonel George 
Steevens, late of the Twentieth Regiment, second son of Lieutenant-Colonel Stee- 
vens, formerly of that regiment ; in his 37th year. 

On the 5th, Mrs. Elizabeth Dick, relict of David Dick, Esq., late of Acre Lane, 
Brixton ; in her 94th year. 

On the 7th, in Eaton Square, Colonel James McAlpine, of Wyndsor House, county 
of Mayo, late of the Fifteenth King’s Hussars. . 

On the 7th, at Martock, Somerset, Maria Carr; in her 90th year. 

On the 8th, at Alton, Martha, relict of the late Mr. John Dyer; in her 95th year. 

On the 8th, in Stanhope Terrace, Hyde Park Gardens, George Webb, Esq., 
Secretary to the Stock Exchange ; in his 70th year. 

On the 8th, at Brentford-end, Isleworth, Middlesex, Mr, James Norris; in his 
95th year. 

On the 8th, at Sheringham, Norfolk, the Hon. Charlotte Upcher, widow of the 
late Abbot Upcher, Esq., and eldest daughter of the late Lord Berners, 








On the 10th, in Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, Ella Maria, wife of Sir George 7 
Leith, Bart.; in her 24th year. i . 

On the 10th, at Escrick Rectory, York, Sarah Beltina Lawley, eldest and sole 
surviving child of the late Sir Robert and Lady Lawley, of Canwell Hall, Stafford- 
shire; in her 91st year. 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 10, 

War Orrice, Pall Mall, Feb. 10.—Royal Artillery—Lieut.-Col. H. J. Morris to 
be Col. vice Higgins, removed as a General Officer; Capt. J. Travers to be Lieut.- 
Col. vice Morris; Second Capt. W. B. Saunders to be Capt. vice Travers; Lieut. 
C. B. Le Mesurier to be Second Capt. vice Saunders. 

Brevet.—Col. T. G. Higgins, of the Royal Artillery, to be Major-Gen. vice Bastard, 
retired upon full-pay. 

In consequence of the promotion of Colonel Morris, the undermentioned officers 
on the retired full-pay list of the Royal Artillery to be Cols. in accordance with the 
Royal warrant of the 3d of November 1854, Col. Morris having stood next below 
them on the effective establishment of the regiment when they retired, viz.—Lieut.- 
Col. C, H. Burnaby; Lieut.-Col, J. G. Walker. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 13. 

War Orrice, Pall Mall, Feb. 13.—Infantry—3d Regiment of Foot—Major-Gen. 
N. Wodehouse to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir N. Thorn, K.C.B. dec, 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, Feb. 13.—Royal Engineecrs—Second Capt. C. Pasley, on 
the Supernumerary List, to be Capt.; Second Capt. and Brevet-Major J. Stokes, to 
be Capt. vice Cowper, accidentally killed at Canton; Lieut. J. Grantham to be Se- 
cond Capt. vice Stokes, 

Brevet.—Lieut.-Gen. W. G. Power, C.B. of the Royal Artillery, tobe Gen. vice 
Walker, dec.; Major-Gen. G. Cobbe, to be Lieut.-Gen. vice Power; Major-Gen, J. 
E. Dupuis, C.B, Supernumerary, to be placed on the Fixed Establishment. 

In consequence of Lieut.-Gen. Power's promotion, the undermentioned Officer 
on the retired full-pay list of the Royal Artillery, to be Gen. in accordance with the 
Royal warrant of 3d Noy. 1854, Lieut.-Gen. Power having stood next below him at 
= — of his retirement—Lieut.-Gen. J. Irving, late Royal Irish Artillery, to be 

jeneral, 


~ 
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Che Many. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FESRUARY 10. 

Apmrratty, Fel. 2.—Breret.—Corps of Royal Marines—With reference to her 
Majesty’s Order in Council of the 13th of Sept. 1854—Col. Second Commandant 8. 
Hawkins, on retired full-pay, to be Major-Gen. the rank being honorary only ; 
Lieut.-Col, P. B. Nolloth, on retired full-pay, to be Col. the rank being honorary 
only ; Capt. W. L. Sayer, on retired full-pay, to be Major, the rank being honorary 
only. 

February 6.—Corps of Royal Marines—The following promotions have taken 
place, under her Majesty’s Order in Council of the 13th of Sept. 1854, in consequence 
of the death of Gen. G. Jones, on the Fixed Establishment of General Officers of the 
Royal Marines, viz.—Lieut.-Gen. T. A. Parke, C.B. to be Gen.; Major-Gen. J. R. 
Coryton to be Lieut.-Gen, vice Parke, promoted; Col.-Commandaut J. A. Philips 
to be Major-Gen. vice Coryton, promoted. 

The following promotions have taken place under her Majesty's Order in Council 
of the 2d of February 1857—Lieut.-Col. H. W. Parke to be Col, Second Com- 
mandant ; Capt. J. H. Gascoigne to be Lieut.-Col. vice Parke, promoted; Lieut.- 
Col. A. B. Stransham to be Col. Second Commandant, vice Hawkins, retired on full- 
pay; Capt. R. J. M‘Killop to be Lieut.-Col. vice Stransham, promoted; Capt. and 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. F. Hopkins, C.B. to be Lieut.-Col. vice Nolloth, retired on 
full-pay ; Col. Second Commandant E. A. Parker to be Col. Commandant, vice 
Philips, promoted ; Lieut.-Col. E. Rea to be Col. Second Commandant, vice Parker, 
promoted ; Capt. H. C, Tate to be Lieut.-Col. vice Rea, promoted, 

Brevet,—Major-Gen. W. Fergusson, on retired full-pay, to be Lieut.-Gen. in con- 
sequence of the promotion of Major-Gen. J. R. Coryton, the officer who stood next 
below him on the effective establishment at the time of his retirement, 


Crave. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 10. 

Partnerships Dissolred.—Gurney and Haynes, Maidstone, ironmongers—Farmer 
and Pearson, Nottingham, linen-drapers—Edisbury and Co, Wrexham, grocers— 
James and Jopling, Manchester, hosiers—F. and F. Collingwood, Well’s Row, 
Islington, butchers—Taylor and Seu, Sunderland and Hylton, Durham, ship- 
builders—Hughes and Griffiths, Liverpool, joiners—Berwick and Co. Bradford, 
Yorkshire, stuff-merchants—Spencer and Turner, Rochdale, engineers—Humphreys 
Grosvenor Place, Camberwell, builder, and Hatfield, Oxford Terrace, Islington, 
tailor—Heeley and Blanc, Birmingham, boot-makers—Milsted and Anthony, Ply- 
mouth, iron-founders—Tebbut and Co. Limekiln Dock, Limehouse, and New 
Crane Dock, Shadwell, ship-builders—Samuel and Son, Charterhouse Square, watch- 
manufacturers—M‘Connell and Howdon, Liverpool, ship-store-dealers—Blakeley 
and Co, Batley or elsewhere, rag-merchants; as far as regards J. Newsome—Bovet , 
Brothers, Fleurier, Switzerland ; Bovet, Brothers, and Co. Canton; and F. and A, 
Bovet, London, merchants ; as far as regards C. Bovet—S. and 8. Rowbotham, Staf- 
ford, shoe-dealers—Johnson and Co. Liverpool, merchants— Walsh and Co. South- 
ampton, tailors—Welbourn and Hackworth, North End Road, St. John’s Wood, 
carpenters—Mullinex and Jacques, Brunswick Terrace, Westbourne Grove, sur- 

eons—W. and J. Maddock, Liverpool and London, ship-chandlers—Fox and Co. 

Wellington, Somersetshire, timber-merchants—Pollock and Wright, Hatton Gar- 
den, writing-case-makers. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—UWexny Joun Girviestonr, Brighton, Berlin wool-dealer. 

Bankrupts.—W1iu1amM Evwanvs, High Street, Wapping, ale-merchant, to sur- 
render Feb. 19, March 19: solicitor, Brown; official assignee, Johnson, Basinglall 
Street. 

Tuomas Skinner, Sheffield, electro-plater, Feb. 21, March 21: solicitors, Hoole 
and Yeomans, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Shefficld. 

Hyam Lev, Liverpool, clothier, Feb, 20, March 12: solicitor, Woodburn, Liver- 
pool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 

Dividends.—March 5, O. and A. King, Dullingham, Newmarket, corn-merchauts 
—March 3, Harvey, Chichester Place, King’s Cross, draper—March 3, Davies, 
Newington Causeway, glass-merchant— March 3, Douglas, Sumner Terrace, Bromp- 
ton, apothecary—March 3, Pickering, Piccadilly, bookseller—March 6, Ackroyd, 
King Street, Long Acre, carpenter—March 4, Tagg, Reading, inn-keep« 
4, Murray, Great Scotland Yard, coal-merchant— March 4, Kingston, Bridge Road, 
Lambeth, linen-draper—March 4, Fawcett, Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturer— 
March 4, Hemingsley, Willenhall, Staffordshire, cut-nail-manufacturer— March 12, 
Marshall, Bristol, tailor—March 5, Williford, Scarborough, wine-merchant—Mareh 
5, Hirst, Halifax, cloth-merchant—March 5, Burnley, Batley, Yorkshire, cloth- 
manufacturer— March 24, Sugden and Webster, Bradford, Yorkshire, wool-staplers 
—March 24, Clayton, Bradford, Yorkshire, commission-agent—March 4, Hardey, 
Hull, merchant—March 6, Stoveld, Blyth, Northumberland, ship-builder—March 
6, Reid, Liverpool, tailor—March 6, Whittingham, Liverpool, provision-broker— 
March 6, R.and J. Helsby, (Childwall and Warrington, Lancashire, builders— 
March 5, Copeland, Liverpool, merchant—March 6, Roberts, Holyhead, ship- 
builder. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—March 5, Nicholl, Thornhill Crescent, Islington, merchant—March 4, 
Stephens, Brabant Court, Philpot Lane, wine-merchant— March 4, Mopsey, Castle 
Street, Falcon Square, ironmonger—March 4, Ayres, Ramsgate, surgeon— March 4, 
Bone senior, Dagenham, beer-shop-keeper—March 6, Lipman, Liverpool, tailor— 
March 5, Sagar, Haslingden, Lancashire, manufacturer—March 12, Pike, Birming- 
ham, grocer—March 4, Anderton, Hull, merchant. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Jesse, Basingstoke, corn-factor ; final div. of 1s, any 
Thursday ; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Davis, Bristol, grocer; div. of 2s. 6d. any 
Wednesday ; Acraman, Bristol—Budge, Manchester, fustian-manufacturer; first 
div. of 10s, 2)d. March 3, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Fraser, Manchester. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Muirhead, Glasgow, Feb. 13—Govan, Glasgow, stone- 
merchant, and Eastwood, Pollokshaws, Renfrewshire, quarrier, Feb, 14—Gardner 
and Co. Glasgow, builders, Feb. 17—Miller, Kirkmichael, farmer, Feb, 17—Ander- 
son, Cumnock, Ayrshire, draper, Feb. 16. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 13. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Brown and Andrews, Braintree, brick-makers—Schiiffer 
and Co. Manchester,venders of Schiffer’s patent steam-gauge—Ezekiel and Co. Man- 
chester, importers of foreign goods—Smith and Son, Mansfield, bakers—Andrew and 
Barker, Manchester, paper-stainers—G. and H. Smith, Manchester, sugar-refiners— 
Wilkinson andM‘Cullum, Halifax, tablecover-manufacturers—J. and J. Marsden, 
Bolton, brick-makers—E. and J. H. Godding, Newbury, musicsellers—Cooper 
and Reason, Brighton, auctioneers—Du Fay and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, mer- 
chants ; as far as regards W. Gerber—Lilley and Son, Wisbech, surgeons—Lee and 
Co.U pper Clapton and Stoke Newington, brick-makers—W. and J. Wilson, Skipton, 
Yorkshire, drapers—Kell and Apedaile, Gateshead, attorneys—Robbins and Han- 
cock, King Square and Charles Street, Goswell ad, hosiers—Pincott and Trood, 
Cardiff—W -and B.S. Morley, Benenden, Kent, farmers—Rogers and Aylward, 
Winchester, grocers—Gould and Dimmack, Rowley Regis, charter-masters—Ric h- 
son and Son, Bread Street Hill, carpenters—R. and W. Cooper, Birkenhead and 


De —, merchants—Lovegrove and Leathes, Dowgate Hill, merchants; as far as | 


regards T. L. S. Leathes—Walsh and Co. Bristol, cleth os-manufacturers—Jobson 
and Co, Derby, stove-grate-manufacturers—Noakes Brothers, Cape Town, silk- 
mercers. 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—Davip Smrrn, Duke Street, St. Pancras, victualler. 

Joun ATKINSON, Queen’s Garden, and Westbourne Grove, Bayswater, builder. 

Bankrupts.—Jounx Pavi, Bedford, and St. Mary Axe, corn-merchant, to sur- 
render Feb. 27, March 30: solic itor, Henderson, Leadenhall Street ; offic ial assigne e, 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

FREDERICK Kiyprep, Framlingham, miller, Feb, 24, March 31: solicitors, Ald- 
ridge and Bromley, Gray’s Inn; Baker, Ipswich; official assignee, Edwards, Sam- 
brook Court. 

Wituiam ~Epwarp Hawkey, 
March 31: solicitors, Philpot and Greenhill, Gracechurch Street ; 
Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Joun DANGERFIELD senior, Kirtley, otherwise Kirkley, Suffolk, builder, Feb. 25, 
March 31: solicitors, Philpot and Greenhill, Gracechure h Street; official assignee, 
Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Joux Srru, Staplehurst, 


Syke’s Terrace, Mile End Road, tailor, Feb. 27, 
offic ial assignee, 


solicitors, Lawrance 







corn-dealer, Feb. 24, March 7 
and Co. Aldermanbury ; ; official assignee, Lee, fencer ale 

Apotpuvs ScuerMAN, George Street, Minories, and New Broad Street, merchant, 
Feb. 24, March 31: solicitors, Solomons, Finsbury Place ; official assignee, Lee, Al- 
dermanbury. 

Sictsmunp Gans, Essex Street, Strand, importer of French goods, Feb. 24, March 
26: solicitors, Sydney and Son, Finsbury Circus; official assignee, Johnson, Ba- 
singhall Street. 

Wim = Bryant, Stratford, boot-maker, Feb. 24, March 26: solicitor, Heath, 
Artillery Place, Finsbury ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Tomas Corset, King Street, Regent Street, carver, and Roydon, Essex, farmer, 

Feb. 26, March 27 : solicitor, C hidley, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Whit- 
more, Basinghall Street. 

Joun Wiiiiam Lancrincr, Birmingham, staymaker, Feb. 28, March 21: soli- 
citors, Harrison and Wood, Birmingham ; official assignee, C hristie, Birmingham. 

Jous Legs, Birmingham, brick-maker, Feb. 28, March 21: solicitor, ;East, Bir- 
mingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Grorce Cavirox, Radford, Nottinghamshire, brewer, Feb. 24, March 24: soli- 
citors, Bowley and Ashwell, Nottingham; Hodgson and Allen, Birmingham ; ; of- 
ficial assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Sir Cuartes Fox and Jou Ilexperson, London Works, Smethwick, and else- 
where, engineers, March 2, 30: solicitors, Colmore and Beale, Birmingham ; official 
assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

James Warts, Norton St. Philips, Somerset, inn-holder, Feb. 23, March 23: 
citor, Selwood, Somerset ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Gavix M‘CLymont junior, Bradford, Yorkshire, draper, March 9, April 6 : 
licitors, Robson, Halifax ; Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, 
Leeds. 

Micuaet Parker, Hull, ironmonger, March 4, April 1 : 
official assignee, Carrick, Hull. 

Joux Davisox, Hull, anchor-maker, Feb. 25, March 
Smith, Hull; official assignee, Carrick, Hull. 

CHARLES Hvpsox Crayton, Liverpool, milliner, Feb. 
Dodge, Liverpool ; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 





soli- 


s0- 


solicitor, Mends, Hull ; 
25: solicitors, Wells and 


26, March 20: solicitor, 


Micuasri. Srepanorr, Liverpool, merchant, Feb. 27, March 19: solicitors, Little- 
dale and Bardswell, Liverpool ; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 
Pui Porrer, Liverpool, cotton-broker, Feb, 27, March 19: solicitor, Tyrer, 


Liverpool ; official assignee, Turner, Liv erpool. 

Cuartes Fox, Manchester, ¢ orn-dealer, Feb. 26, March 19: solicitor, Partington, 
Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Gronce Cavens, Carlisle, jeweller, Feb. 23, March 31: solicitors, Watson, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Harwood, Clement’s Lane ; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Wriiuam Catvert and Witntam Calvert 
23, March 27: solicitors, Harle and Co, Southampton Buildings, 
upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dividends.—March 6, Irish, Maidenhead, victualler—March 6, Parsson, Gravel 
Lane, Southwark, millwright—March 10, W. H. and J. F. 8. Wollett, Lime Street 
Square, ship-a agents—March 10, Cantrill, Rivers Terrace, York Road, King’s Cross, 
railway-grease-manufacturer— March 9, Samuel, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, silver- 
smith—March 17, Gwilliam, L iverpool, wheelw right—March 7, Wood, Sheffield, 
boiler-maker— March 6, Nicholson, Leeds, machine-maker. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown tothe contrary on the day of 
meeting.—March 6, Ward, High Street, Whitechapel, tallow-chandler—March 6, 
Knights, Ipswich, corn-merchaut—March 6, Wigney, Brighton, printer—March 6, 
Tipple, Norwich, shoe-manufacturer—March 6, Cotching, Hail Weston, Hunting- 
don, farmer—March 13, Cowell, Durham, inn-keeper—March 19, Mason, Blaydon, 
Durham, glass-bottle -manufacturer—March 6, Haldane, Leeds, corn-factor—March 
6, Asquith, Halifax, inn-keeper— March 7, Biggin jun. Sheffield, saw-manufacturer 
—March 25, Kidd, Hull, seed-c srusher—March 9, Overton, builder, Leamington 
Priors. 

Declarations of Diridends.—Cox, Barbican, optical-instrument-maker ; first div. 
of 14d, any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Chaudron, Leicester Square, 
and Babin, dealers in perfumery ; first div. of Ls. 9}d. any W ednesday ; ; Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street—Richardson, Banstead, Epsom, victualler; first div. of Tid. any 
Wednesday; Whitmore, Bas inghall Street—Grant, Southampton, victualler ; first 
div. of 84d. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basin hall Street—Granger, Blackman 
Street, Borough, victualler; first div. of 12s. 6d, Wednesday next and two subse- 


jun, Sunderland, hardwaremen, Feb. 
and Newcastle- 


quent Wednesdays; Lee, Aldermanbary—The Royal British Bank, South Sea 
House and elsewhere ; first div. of 5s. 6d. on new proofs, Wednesday next and two 
subsequent Wednesdays; Lee, Aldermanbury—Newman, Taunton, chemist; first 


div. of 3s, 8d. any Tuesday or Friday ; ; Hirtzel, aang —Jackson and Clarke, Man- 
chester, milliners ; second div, of 85 id. any Tuesd: ay ; Pott, Manchester—Hindle and 
Co, Accrington, manufacturers ; first div. of 4s. lid, any Tuesday; Hernaman, 
Manchester—Wovenden, Manchester, eatinghouse-keeper; first div. of 6d. any 
Tuesday ; Hernaman, Manchester—Orrell, Ashton-under-Lyme, chemist; first div. 
of 5s. Ifa. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—Ryland, Birmingham, wood- 
turner; first div. of 6d. any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham—Smith and Co, Li- 
verpool, tailors ; first div. of ls. 4d. any Monday; Bird, Liverpool. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Kelly, Glasgow, contractor, Feb, 18—Wright, Harwood, 
West Calder, Edinburgh, farmer, Feb. 18—Turner, Edinburgh, clothier, Feb, 148— 
Shirley, Clyde Pottery, and Farie, Main Cottage, Greenock, earthenware-manutac- 
turers, Feb, 21. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 



















| Saturd .)| Monday. | Tuesday. Wednes., Thurs. | Friday. 
| 

3 per Cent Consols ... 923 93 93% 93 4 ” 
Ditto for Account .. 933 938 93 93 94h 94k 
3 per Cents Reduced . 93 954 93) 938 94} gat 
New 3 per Cents ..... rt 934 93) 933 943 94) 
Long Annuities 26 = | 23 —_ _ —_— 
Annuities 1885 ......... —_ 1s} 184 _ —_ 
Rank Stock, 9 per Cent .. 217 217 2173 —_— 216 218 
India Stock, 104 per Cent ....... a 219 220 _— — —_ 
Exchequer Bills, 24d. perdiem .. par par 3 pm. 3 par 1 pm. 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 .......... ga OR} -- 93} Ong 96} 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent ............. —_— — -_ 2 dis. _ 1 pm. 














FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during t 









he Week seats Friday Evening.) 
4 





































































Austrian . +» Sp. Ct, 84 French . _ 
Belgian A 994 Mexican - 22 
Diste ..... +234 — — Peruvian 4 — 80 
Brazilian . it =— _ Portuguese 18. a 44) 
Buenos Ayres . tt — 85; Russian ...... tb — _ 
Chilian ...... Sf -—- Sardinian .. t= 20} 
Danish . it — -—— Spanish .........+. A 40, 
BEEP ccovevescesednsccese 3— 85 Ditto New Deferred ......3 — a 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — 654 Ditto Passive ........6ecsceeeee -—— 
Ditto i_ 934 Turkish ... ... &t— 
French 3 — | G68f. S0c. | Venezuela ......-..0.eeeee 4a— 37t 
SHARES 
(Last Official Quotation during the W eck ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattways— Banxs— | 

Kristol and Exeter. om Australasian ......6.6eseee sees 6 
Caledonian............++ 64} British North American | 69) 
Chester and Holyhead .. 364 MEY .rcccvcccccvesece | 68 
Eastern Counties........ ee lo ST rcknbecneneans ou“ 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 55) Commercial of London ......... wet 
Glasgow and South-Western ... 93 Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 18, 
Great Northern .........++.++++ ey LONGON 24.0 ccceccceeereeereeess 594 
Great South. and West. Ireland ill London and County ........+.++ a 
Great Western 6s London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 19 
Hull and Selby —_— London Joint Stock........++++ 31) 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 994 London and Westminster . 47 
Lancaster and Carlisle... .. 7 National Bank ....... 32} 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast} 108} ex d National Provincial -_ 
London and Blackwall ......... 6 New South Wale 49 
London and North-Western.... 1073 Oriental 
London and South-Western, ...| 105} ex d Provincial of Ireland. 60 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln. 36 South Australia. 36 
Midland .......6ccceseeseeeeees Union of Australia 61 
Midland Great Western (Ireland) _ Union of London... 26 
North British. .........0eeee00 41 Unity....c.sccccecccses eee 4 
North- aa 87 Western Bank of London....... 40 
North-Eastern—York .......... 624 Docks— 
Oxford, Wor. & W olverhinpon } 28) East and West India ......... ee us 
Scottish Central . 106 oe 99, 
Scottish Midland 72 90 
South-Eastern and Dover. 76} 14 

Eastern of France....... _ 

Kast India Guaranteed ll} Australian Agricultural . TT TT TT 21g 

Geelong and Melbourne . od 21) —_ American Land one —— 

Great Indian Peninsular ..... 23 Camada ......sccseeeees -| M43 

Great Western of Canada .... 25, Orpetal Palace ..... | 2) 

Paris and Lyons ........+.+5. 54 Electric Telegraph .. ++] 93, ex d. 

Mines— General Screw Steam seed 
Australian ......+.005+ eoccccees —_— General Steam... ...6...eeee- ‘| 
Krazilian Imperial . | 1 Peel River Land and Mineral . | 3 ex d. 
Ditto St. John del Re vy Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 67 
Cobre Copper ......... ° —_— Royal Mail Steam...... ‘ 634 
Rhymney Iron,......-eeeeceeee —_— South Australian 36 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 7th day of Feb. 1857 


1ssUE DE 


Notes issued.......++0+0++00++ £23,767 500 


£23,767 ,500 





PARTMENT. 
Government Debt... .. £11,015,100 
Other Securities... .... 3.459.900 
Gold Coin and Bullion. e 9,292,500 
Silver Bullion......+...++« eee - 

£23,767 ,500 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





Proprictors’ Capital.......+++. £14,553,000 
Rest... .ccccscccere «ee «3,514,049 
Public Deposits* 6,554,253 
Other Deposits 9,596 808 
Seven Days and other Bills... 788,171 

£35,007,181 


Government Securities (inclu- 
ding Dead Weight ae £11,524 457 






— Securities... ........++ 7,901 ,683 
Notes ......... . 4,804,205 
Gold “and Silver Coin .......++ 686,746 


£35,007 ,181 


° cies mabagemn, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


BULLION. Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 












Mexican Dollars .........0+000% 0080 
Silver in Bars, Standard. . 05 i 
GRAIN, Mar 
* «| s. s. 
Wheat,R.O0. Oto 0 Fine ...... 63 to 68 
Fine .. o— 0 Foreign, R. 50—72 
pen New. 50—56 White F. 82 —86 
ceseee 57 —60 | Rye ... 38 — 40 
W hite Old O— 0} Barley..... 35 — 38 
rime ...+.. o— 0 Malting .. 43—47 
OW cece. 52— 62 | Malt, Ord... 6s—75 


WEEKL Y AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Feb. .™ 

56s. 6d. 
.4 











METALS. Per ton. 
Copper, Brit.Cakes £135 0 0.. 0 0 0 
Iron, Welsh Bars.... 815 0.. 0 0 @ 
Lead, British Pig ... 2410 0..25 0 0 
Steel, Swedish Keg.. 21 0 0.. 0 0 0 
k Lane, Feb, 13. 
. * a & 
Fine...... 76to 78) Indian Corn. 39 to 42 
Peas, Hog... 35—37 | Oats, Feed... 22-24 
Maple .... 38—40 Fine .... 24—26 
White .... 58—40 Poland 256—27 
Blue ...... 40 — 46 Fine 28— 30 
Beans, Ticks 35 — 37 Potato.... 30-32 
| Harrow... 39—42 Fine .... 32-33 





SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 








Town made ........++« per sack 57s. 
Seconds 5 
Essex and Suffolk, a board ship >) 
Norfolk and Stockto 
American 
Canadian .....6--seceeees - 
Bread, 7d. to 9d. the fib. loaf. 











Per Qr. = of England and Wales. 
Wheat. Sas. 3d. | Rye . 38s. 10d, 
Barley . 4506C«6 Keans...... 40 8 
Oats ...... 23 5 Peas....... 39 6 
PROV! ISIONS. 

Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. Od. per doz. 

Carlow, 5i. 6s. to,5/. 19s. per cwt. 
Bacon, Irish ......++++. per cwt. _ - — ie 
Cheese, Cheshire, fine 

Derby, pale ....... e 
Hams, York ......6.000esceseeee 8 

Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 9d. to 7s. Od. 







































BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoats ann Leapenmatt.* Carrie MaRxker.” Heap or Carrie aT THE 
L sd sd. s. . s. a. CATTLE-MARKET. 

«- 8&8 2to3 8 to 3 8to4 6 to5 0 Monday. Friday. 
Mutton 3 6—4 0— 4l0—-5 4—5 8 Beasts.. 3,211 .... 751 
Veal... 4 O—4 6— 46—5 O0—5 4 | Sheep..15,990 . 2,300 
Pork... 4 0—4 8— . 4—-5 0-5 2 Calves. "7. 216 
lamb. 0 0-0 O0=— 0 o—o0 0 Pigs .. 210 ° loo 

wink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets..... + 63s. to 80s Down Tegs ....+++++++ per lb. 19d.to 20d, 

Mid and East Kent ditto. . 7 —112 Half-bred Wethers o— 0 

Sussex ditto.......+eeee0+ - 0 — 7 17 

Farnham ditto. o=— @ Vv 

HAY AND STR AW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Suiruriz.>. Wurirecnaree. CumBERLAND. 

Hay, Good ..... ooeees 63s. to GAs.... 75s. to B0s.. B4s. to 90s. 

Inferior . -- 0 — 55 60 — 105 6 — 76 

NOW wees o=-— 0 o— 0 o— 0 
Clover...ceeeee 70 — 105 Ss — 100 28 — 105 
Wheat Straw 23 =— 28 262 — 38 so 

GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. 10d. to 2s. 6d.| Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 5s. ¢d. to bs. 4d, 
Congou, fine .....++++++ 10-2 4 Brandy, Best Brands ..... 2w7t—wl 
Pekoe, flowery ....-+-+. 26-40 Cotton, N. Orleans.per!Ib, 0 6 — © 9 

In bond— Duty Is. 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 48 0 — 0 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 72s. Od. to 86s. Od.| Guano, Peruvian.perton.250 0 — 0° 
Good Ordinary .......- 56s. Od. to 59. Od.| Tallow bd iL. C...per owt ° 3-00 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 73s. Od. to 75s.0d.) = TOWN ....eernvens ae o-—- 00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina., 24s. Od. to 28s. Od.| Rape ou. “Enetish refined 53 0 — 34 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, average...375.734. [| $= =  BOWMs.seeeeee ao- 00 

West India Molasses .... 23s. Od. to 26s. 0d.| Linseed on. covers @2o-~—- 00 

POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oil . oe 4 0-65) 0 

Kent and Essex Regents. .ton 110s. t0130s. | Palm Oil ......6-eceeeee o-oo 

—- 0 Linseed Oil-cake, per ton ‘sho o-oo 
York Regents sees +120 —130 Coals, Hettom «.......0+0+ 686 =— 0 0 
Scotch ,, siisainianaeeee ae TeOS cicceeeeceses 18 6 — 0 O 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[February 14, 1857, 





Lycee THEATRE ROYAL— 
Lessee—Mr. C. Ditton. 

On Monday, Feb. 16th, will be produced, and, if approved, 
performed every evening during the week, except Saturday, 
a New Play in Five Acts, by Westland Marston, Esq. en 
titled A LIFE’S RANSOM. Lord Renesdale, Mr. C. Dillon ; 

neroft, Mr. Stuart; Matthew Ringwood, Mr. Barrett ; 
Felicia Renesdale, Mrs. C. Dillon; other characters by the 
The new Scenery by Mr. F. Fenton, Mr. B. ‘Tan- 
On Saturday, Feb. 2ist, in consequence of the 
overtiow to its reproduction, the Tragedy of OTHELLO will 
be repeated. Othello, Mr. C. Dillon; Iago, Mr. Stuart; 
Desdemona, Mrs. C. Dillon ; Emilia, Mrs. Weston. To con- 
clude with 5ist, 52d, 53d, 54th, 55th, and 5+th performance 
of the highly successful Burlesque and Pantomime of CON - 
RAD AND MEDORA; or Harlequin Corsair and the Little 
Fairy at the Bottom of the Sea, with its dazzling and 
hitherto unequalled Transformation Climax. Supported by 
Mrs. C. Dillon, Miss Woolgar, Mrs. B. White, Miss Wilton, 
Mr. J. L. Toole, Mr. Cathaem, Mr. Bennett, &c. &¢. The suc- 
cessful new play of the CAGOT will be repeated on Thurs- 
day the 26th inst. 


RexAt OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Lessee—Mr. Atrrap Wiean. 





Monday and during the week the performances will com- 
mence with DELICATE GROUND. Characters by Messrs. 
G. Vining and Leslie, and Mrs. Stirling. After which a new 
and original Faree, called A SPLENDID INVESTMENT. 
Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, G. Vining, G. Cooke, H. 
Cooper, White; Misses Marston, Castleton, and Stephens. 
To conclude with the new Extravaganza, YOUNG AND 
HANDSOME. In a few days will be produced a new Drama 
by Tom Taylor, Esq. Principal characters by Messrs. G. 
Vining, Addison, G. Cooke, Mrs. Stirling, Mrs. Melfort, and 
Miss Maskell. 

peop Thi wv Tau > 
COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES 
on the OSTEOLOGY and PAL-ZONTOLOGY or the 
Framework and Fossils of the Class MAMMALIA, by Profes- 
sor Owen, F.R.S. Superintendent of the Natural History 
ents, British Museum, will be DELIVERED in the 
THEATRE of the MUSEUM of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
Jermyn Street, on Tavaspays and Parpays, at 12 p.m. Com 
mencing on the 26th Feearvary i557. Tickets to be had at 
the Museum, Jermyn Street, lee for the Course, 5s 

RODERICK I. MURC HISON, 











Director. 


ry _ The 
{OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Jermyn Street. The following COURSES of LECTURES 
are about to be commenced. 

THIRTY LECTURES on GEOLOGY, by Professor Ram- 
say, F.R.S. to be delivered on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wed- 
nesdays, at 2 p.m. commencing on Tuesday the 17th Feb- 
ruary. Fee for the Course, 1/. 10s. 

FORTY LECTURES on MINERALOGY, by Waatynoron 
W. Suyru, M.A. to be delivered on Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Wednesdays, at 3 p. = commencing on Tuesday the 17th inst. 
Fee for the Course, 

FIFTY LECTU RES on NATURAL HISTORY; or the 
Principles of Zoology, Comparative Anatomy, and Palwon- 
tology, by Professor Hux ey, F.R.S. to be delivered on Wed- 
nesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, at 10 a.m. commencing on 
Thursday the 19th inst. Fee for the Course, 2/. 

THIRTY-SIX nyt on APPLIED MECHANICS 
by Professor Wittis, M.A. F.R.S. to be delivered on Wed: 
nesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, ‘at 12 o'clock, commencing 
on Thursday the 19th inst. Fee for the Course, 2/. 

Tickets and Prospectuses of the School may be had on 
application. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


OYAL GERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON,— 
UNDER HER MAJESTY’S ESPECIAL PATRON- 
AGE.—STRUVE and Co. beg to inform the Public that their 
Seltzer, Fachingen, Geilnau, and Pullna Water is now sold 
in bottles lettered on the shoulders “‘ Dr. Struve's Mineral 
Waters,” and that they have discontinued the use of their 
former half-pint bottles with “ Royal German Spa,” on their 
sides. The repute which Dr. Struve's Mineral Waters have 
obtained is due to the chemical accuracy and the peculiar 
process with which they are prepared, and which causes 
them to maintain their virtue much better than the im- 
orted waters. To guard against counterfeits advertised as 
srighton Seltzer, Brighton Vichy, Brighton Kissengen, &c. 
Sravve and Co. request the Public to observe carefully that 
the name of Struve is on the label, as well as on the sides of 
the red stamp over the Cork, which has the words “ Royal 
German n Spa, Brighton,” ben: eath the Royal Arms. 


()SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 


DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despate h. —i4, Oxford Street, 


Manufactory, Broad Street, Bir hed 1807 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Esta- 
blished 1772. DPresident—The Earl of Romney. 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 

At a meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wrp- 
Nrspay, the 4th day of Fesavany 1857, the cases of 26 Peti- 
tioners were considered, of which 13 were approved, 5 re- 
jected, and 8 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 7th of Jawvarv, 4 debtors, 
have been discharged from the prisons of England and 
Wales ; the expense of whose liberation, including every 
charge connected with the Society, was 195/. 8s. lld.; and 
the following 

Benefactions received since the last Report— 























William Earle, Esq... .......sescsecseeseccseccees £10 10 0 
Mrs. C. M. Gwyn, per Messrs. Goslings. and Sharpe. A.2 00 
Anonymous, per Messrs. ae lo ¢e co ecees ccescorerA. 5 5 O 
D. T. L. per Messrs. Hoa: 00 


Benefactions are Bane neh by Benjamin Bona Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow - 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 
the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 
books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday 
in every month. WM. A. B. LUNN, See. 

+ 
OUTH AFRICAN PORT. SOUTH 
AFRICAN SHERRY. Twenry Suritrxes per dozen. 

“Having tasted these wines, we say to those who like 

wine possessing richness without sweetness, dryness with- 
out acidity, and body without brandy, by all means give them 
a trial.”"—Vide Bell's Weekly Messenger, Jan. 17, 1857. 

Bottles included. Packages allowed for when returned. 
Delivered free to any of the railway termini in London. 
Terms cash. A sample bottle for twenty-four stamps.— 
Country orders must contain a remittance. Cheques to be 
crossed “ Bank of London.” J.L. Dex~man, Wine and Spirit 
Importer, 65, Fenchurch Street, London. Countinghouse 
entrance first door on the left up Railway Place. 


=) rs 
LOSE OF HOLIDAYS.—The return of 
Youth to their respective Boarding-Schools induces a 
solicitude from Parents and Guardians for their Personal 
Comfort and Attraction, and ROWLAND’S MACASSAR 
OLL, for accelerating the growth and improving and beauti- 
fying the hair, ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, for improving 
the skin and complexion and removing cutaneous eruptions, 
and ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, for ren- 
dering the teeth beautifully white and preserving the gums, 
are considered indispensable accompaniments for the attain- 
ment of those Personal Advantages so universally sought for 
and admired. Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 














HE POSTMASTER-GENERAL will 
receive Tenders for the SUPPLY of WATER-PROOF 
CAPES for the Letter-Carriers of the Department for two 


years. 
Information as to the size and number of the Capes re- 
quired, &c. can be obtained on application at the Office of the 
Controller of the Circulation Branch of this Department. 
The Tenders must be enclosed in sealed covers addressed 
to the Postmaster-General and superscribed “‘ Tenders for 
Water-proof Capes,” and they must be delivered at the Secre- 


tary’s Branch of this Office, at or before 12 noon, on Monday, | 


the 2d of March next. 

Each Tender must be accompanied with a specimen of the 
Cape which the person tendering proposes to supply. 

The person whose Tender is accepted, will be required to 
enter into a Contract, and to give Bond, with two Sureties, 
in the sum of 50/. for the due performance of the Contract. 

_ Ge neral Post-oftice, February 1857. 


)NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 


ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
London: 12, Waterloo Place. Edinburgh: 120, Princes 
Street. Glasgow: 116, St. Vineent Street. 
(Established 1839.) 
Subscribed Capital One Million. 
Directors in London. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
w [oo Alexander, Esq. | Frederick James Fuller, Esq. 
James M‘ Mahon, Esq 
George W. Sanders, Esq. 
William H. Shippard, “¢ 


Sir “ Ww. C. Brownrigg, Bt. 
Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq. 
Henry Charles Chilton, Esq. 8S. Whitmore, Esq. Q.C 
John William Fisher, Esq. He ary Wi ordsworth, Esq. 

The business of this Office embraces every description of 
risk contingent upon life, whether Civil, Naval, or Military, 
at Home or Abroad. 

Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuities. 

Endowment Assurances, securing payment to the assured 
himself on his reaching a certain age, as 50 or 60, or to his 
representatives upon his de ath, should it happen sooner 

A Liberal System of Loan in connexion with Life As- 
surance, on personal or other security 

HILL WIL LIAMS, Actuary. 








ECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE 
HEAD OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S 
AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE THE Ist MARCH. 

POLICIES EFFECTED ON a BEFORE Ist MARCH 
1857 WILL RECEIVE YEARS’ ADDITIONS AT 
THE DIVISION OF PROFITS AT Ist MARCH 1862. 

x ‘ . oa ia > Al 
THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Instituted 1831. 

At the Division of Surplus at Ist March 1856, a policy for 
1000/. effected at Ist March 1832, was increased to 
1571. 18s. 10d. being at the rate of Two anp a Quvanrer per 
cent per annum on the Sum Assured. This addition may be 
converted into a present payment, or applied in reduction of 
the future Premiums. 

Profits are divided pena iy and belong wholly to the 


















Assur 
Accu MU LATED a NDS. teeeeeseees £1,000,000 
AN S 169,400 
E AS! . 4,764,919 
Copies Report by the Directors on the Division of 


Surplus in 1856, and all information, may be had on applica- 
tion at the Head Office, or Agencies 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, 
WILLIAM FINLAY, 
HEAD OFFICE, 
26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH; 
OFFICE IN LONDON, 26, POU LTRY, E. C 
ARC ‘HD T. RITC HIE 


LISHED 


= 
) EDICAL, IN Vv AL iD, "AN iD GENERAL 
J LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
At the Fifteenth Annual Meeting, held on 27th Novem 
ber 1856, it was shown that on the 30th June last 


Manager. 
Secretary 





gent 








The Number of Policies in force was .......... 5,738 
The Amount Insured was....... £2,7 52,197 7. 2d. 
The Annual Income was . 118,557 16s. 2d. 





Two Bonuses have been declared, (in 1848 and 1853,) adding 
nearly 2 per cent per annum on the average to sums assured, 
and by which a Policy of 1000/. issued in 1842 on a healthy 
life is now increased to 12602. 

Since the last Division of profits in 1853 the accumulated 
funds have increased by more than 105,000/. offering con- 
siderable advantages to present assurers. 

Profits divided every five years—next division in 1358 

The Society since its establishment has paid claims on 
651 Policies, assuring 254 ,008/. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives 
at as moderate rates as the most recent data will allow. 

Indian Assurances at very moderate rates, and great facili- 
ties given to assurers 

Invalid Lives Assured on scientifically constructed tables. 

Policies issued free of stamp-duty and every charge, but 
the premiums. 

Agents wanted for vacant places. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other informa- 
tion, may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or 
onapplication to any of the Society's Agents in the Country. 

C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


. - = 
OLERA SHERRY,.—Vintage 1834, 
‘uaranteed, 54s. per dozen. 
QUEEN IS ABEL LA'S FAV ou RITE WIN E, as used at the 
ROYAL TABLE OF SPAIN 
The peculiar characteristics of the wine are full body, fine 
nutty flavour, and richness mellowed by age, constituting it 
atonce the FINEST SHERRY ever imported, and eminently 
suited to the palate of those who enjoy and appreciate a 
First-class Wine. 
J. L. Dexwan, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch 
Strect, London. Counting-house entrance first door on the 
left up Railway Place. 


. . lODTT 
AMPES a MODERATEUR, from 6s. to 
7l. 7s.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has collected from 
the different makers, here and in France, a variety that de 
fles competition. As many imported from France are in- 
ferior in the works, William 8. Burton selects at Paris from 
the best makers only, and he can guarantee each lamp he 
sells as perfect in all its parts. 
His Stock comprises also an extensive Assortment of 
SOLAR, CAMPHINE, PALMER'S, and all other LAMPS. 
Pure Colza Oil, 5s. per gallon. 
Patent Camphine, 4s. per gallon. 
Palmer's Candles, 9}d. per Ib. 
Tilustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 
39, OXFORD STREET, W. 1, la, 2, and 3, NEW- 
MAN STREET ; and 4, 5, and 6, PERRY'S PLACE, London 
Esti ablishe a 1820. 











NWELL COLLEGE, 
MIDDLESEX. 
The Prospectus of this long-established, economical, and 
successful Institution, may be obtained on ‘application to the 
Principal, the Rey. J. A. Exerron, D.D. 


r : ° 
M USIC.—A Lady of great experience in 

Teaching, whose instructions must impart a finished 
style of Pianoforte playing and Singing, attends or receives 
Ladies at her own residence. Terms—From home, 2i. 2s. per 
quarter; at home, lV. ls. Unexceptionabie references given. 
Address L. H. R. Post office, Kensington. 


oe 
+ ,r ro . > . 
}DUCATION (Superior), Kensington.— 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN, from four to ten years of age, 
are liberally BOARDED and EDUCATED, in the above de- 
lightful locality, for 25 guineas per annum, including Eng 
lish, Latin, mathematics, drawing, French, and dancing, 
combined with every domestic comfort and kind treatment, 
as there is but a limited number taken. Address L. A. R 
Post -office, Kensington 


Twe < TOD ° ; 
}{A®S EY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wirtram Lazeney on the back of each bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Ei zaBetn Lazexsy.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


)*: LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 


give instant relief and a rapid cure of asthma, 
coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. To singers 
and public speakers o_ y are invaluable, for clearing and 
strengthening the vo Th » a pleasant taste. Price 
Is. 1jd., 2s. 9d., and lis, per be y all Druggists. 


> > \wr + 
HEAL and SON’S NEW ILLUS 

TRATED CATALOGUE contains designs and prices 
of 150 different articles of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as 
well as of 100 Bedsteads, and prices of every description of 
bedding. Sent free by post. Heat and Son, Bedstead, Bed- 
ding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W. 


JSSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 


4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use rm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
&s. pint. Briedenbach's Roy ma ‘Distile ry of Flowers, 1572, 
New Bond Street, fac et, fac ing Re ‘din ayne's. 


OR LADIES—CLOTH MANTLES 


and JACKETS, richly trimmed, at half-a-guinea each ; 
also a variety of Mantles and Jackets for Young Ladies and 
Children, at equally moderate prices. The LADIES’ CLOTH 
WAREHOUSE, 142 and 44, Regent Strect, and 29, 30, and 
31, Warwick Street. H. J. and D. NICOLL. N.B ——— 
bargains are now selling in Silks, Fancy Drapery, the 
w Wareroo rooms being be n “d by the demand for 1 Audie 8, Cl Mothen, 


QERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—The best at 

moderate prices, furnished for cash payments, by H. J. 
and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street; and 22, 
Cornhill, London 


I AIR-DESTROYER.—1, 

Street, High Holborn. ALEX. R( 
for removing superfluous hair from the fi neck, arms, and 
hands, warranted not to effect the skin in the slightest 
degree. Sold at 3s. 6d. per bottle ; sent free by post, in a 
blank wrapper, for 50 stamps. A. K.'s Face Powder, ls. ; free, 
l4stamps. Cantharides Oil, a sure restorer of the hair, 3s. 6d. 
per bottle, sent free by post for 5istamps. Remarks on the 
Hair sent gratis. 


‘REY HAIR.—1, Little Queen Street, 
High Holborn. ALEX. ROSS'S LIQUID HAIR-DYE, 
being a clear fluid, it is merely necessary to damp the hair 
by the aid of a comb or brush, when a perfect light or dark 
colour is permanently obtained. Sold at 3s. 6d. Se nt free by 
post, for 54.stamps. Private Rooms for Ladies and Gentle 
men. A. R.'s Face Powder, ls. sent for listamps. Hints on 
Dress and on the Arrangement of the Hair, by ALex.doss. 
A Practical Essay, suited to either Sex. Price ls. ; free for 
R 12 stamps. | Ha ad of all Booksellers. 


NO. 13, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, 
s ROND STREET.—Messrs. MOGGERIDGE and DA. 


patentees of the pneumatic palate, 
continue to be con- 
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48'S DEPTLATORY, 












VIS, Surgeon-Dentists, 
and inventors of the composition gum, 
sulted in all branches of their profess Their artificial 
teeth have at various times been exhibited at the Royal Po 
lytechnic Institution, where, being admitted as most skil- 
fully natural, they were proved by the most powerful 
chemical tests to be perfectly indestructible. The beautiful 
composition gum obviates all sharp edges, unsightly fasten- 
ings, and the frequent unpleasant whistlings ; and, while 
forming a natural skin over gold or bone plates, and supply 
ing all interstices, it renders articulation and mastication 
perfect. This invention can be applied to decayed sets and 
misfits. Attendance from 10 to 5. 


etal ’ . 
RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.— 
The manifold advantages to the heads of families from 
the possession of a Medicine of known efficacy, that may be 
resorted to with confidence, and used with success in cases of 
temporary sickness, occurring in families more or less every 
day, are so obvious to all, that no question can be raised of 
its importance to every housekeeper in the kingdom. For 
FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all ob- 
structions, the distressing Headache so very prevalent with 
the sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous 
Affections, blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, 
and produce a healthy complexion. Sold by Prowr and Haar 
SANT, 229, Strand, London, and all vendors of medicine, price 
us. lid. and 2s. od yer box. 


ss DINNEFORD'S a 
URE 








FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the } al Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efticacious. TFrepared by Dixxerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street ; 
and by chemists and perfumers. 














OLLOWAY’S PILLS a salutary 
remedy for Indigestion and Liver Complaints.—Ed- 
ward Smith, of Newport, Monmouthshire, was afflicted for 
fifteen years with indigestion and liver complaints ; his 
symptoms were of the severest kind—pain in the stomach 
after eating, cructations of wind, pain in the back and right 
shoulder, weakness and languor, and extreme yellowness of 
the skin and eyes. Physicians only affording temporary re- 
lief, when he was induced to obtain this wonderful remedy, 
and in a short time all painful symptoms disappeared, and 
he was restored to perfect health. Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Hottoway’'s 
Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, 
New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guiprer, 
Smyrna; and E. Mvir, Malta. 





( RR’S CIRC LE “OF THE SCIENCES. 
Just completed, in Nine Volumes, contains se- 
parate Treatises on Physiology, Ethnography, Botany, 
Zoilogy, Mathematical Science, Geology, Astronomy, 
Mineralogy, Chemistry, and Mechanical Philosophy. 
By Professors OwEN, Ansrep, Younc, Tenxnant, and 
Twispex ; Drs. Larnam, Scorrery, and Swrrn; the 
Rev. WALTER Mrrcnett, M.A.; and Messrs. JARDINE, 
C.E. Joux Imnay, M.A. Hven Barex, Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, W. S. Dantas, F.L.S. and other Writers on 
Scientific Subjects. 5s. 6d. per volume, cloth. 
London : Hoviston and Waricut; and Wm. 8. ORR 
and Co, Amen Corner. Prospectuses on application. 
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H E A P B OO K §&. 
SECOND-HAND COPIES 
of each of the following Works are now on Sale at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Macaulay’s England, Vols.) Edgar Bardon. 9s. 
Ill. and IV. 21s | Knights and their Days. 5s. 
Sydney Smith's Memoirs. | Lady bird. 5s. 
“10s. 6d. Kingston's Wanderings in 
Doran's Queens of the House Canada. 5s 
of Hanover. 9s. Lewes's Life of Goethe. lis. 
Sandwith’s Siege of Kars. | Lilliesleaf. 6s. 
3s. 6d. | Evelyn Marston, by Mrs 
After Dark, by Wilkie Col- | Marsh. 7s. 
lins. 7s. Napoleon's Correspondence 
Amberhill. 3s. 6d. | with Joseph. 12s 
Lowth’s Wandercrin Arabia. The Newcomes. lis 
5s. The Old Grey Church. 9s. 


Aspen Court. 7s. |Out on the World, by Dr. 
Bazancourt’s Crimean War. Owgan. 10s. 6d. 
12s Oliphant’s  Transcaucasian 


Campaign 8. 
Porter's Residence in Damas- 
Horatio Howard Brenton. 7s. cus. 9s. 
Lady Blessington’s Corre’ | Madame 
spondence. 9s. voyage ° 
Hertha. 3s. 6d. The Quadroon. 7s. 6d. 
Burton's El-Medinah. I4s Napoleon at St. Helena. 9s. 
Burton's Meccah. \ The White Chief. 7s. 6d 
Lord Carlisle's Eastern Diary. | Seymour's Russia and the Sea 
2 of Azof. 3s. 
Osborne's Scutari. 2s. 
Stoney's Tasmania. &s. 
Story of my Wardship. 
10s. 6d. 
Tasso and Leonora. 4s. 
Sibert’s Wold 
Thornbury's Monarchs of the 
Main. 4s 
Mammon, by Mrs. Gore. 5s. 
Veiled Hearts. 5s. 
North and South. 7s. 
Grace Lee. 5s, 
Taylor's Adventures in the 
Crimea 5 
12s. Wills’s Travels in the High 
Fashionable Life, by Mrs Alps. 5s. 6d. 
Trollope. 9s. Wagner's Travels in Persia. 
Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert Os 


Belcher’s Arctic Voyage. | 
Os. 6d. 


Pfeiffer's Second 
5s. 


2s. 
Chamier’s Travels in France. 
Lord Cockburn’s Memorials 


+4. 

Cleve Hall. 5s. 

Daisy Chain, by the Author 
of“ Heartsease.”’ 5s. 

Dorothy. 2s. 6d. 

Cole's Generals of the Penin 
sular War. 6s. 

Cross Purposes, by Catherine 
Sinclair. 5s. 

Daisy Burns. 5s. 

A Life's Lesson, by Mrs. Gore 


3s. Ge Whitelock's Sweden. 6s 
Rachel Gray. 2s. 6¢. | Alexander's Life of Wardlaw. 
Lake's Captivity in Russia 7s 

‘. | Wortabet’s Syria. 7s. 


And many other Works of the Past and Present 
Season, a list of which may be obtained on application. 
CuarLes Epwarp Mupre, 511, New Oxford Street, 

London ; and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 
NINETEENTH YEAR. 
Now ready, price 5s. with a Portrait of 
_ Professor Graham, 

MHE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in 

SCIENCE and ART for 1857, Exhibiting the 
most Important Discoveries and Improvements of the 
Past Year in all Branches of Science and the Arts. By 
Joun Times, F.S.A. 

“* This book does for us what we have not done for 
ourselves—it stores up every useful bit of information 
to be found in the records of learned societies or an- 
nounced through scientific and news journals.”—Globe. 

Davip Boove, Fleet Street. 


EDWARD 





| eee BY THE REY. 
MONRO, M.A. 





I. 

SACRED ALLEGORIES. Complete in 1 vol. 9s. 

THE DARK RIVER. 2s. 6¢. ; Cheap Edition, Ls, 

THE VAST ARMY. 2s. 6¢.; Cheap Edition, ls. 

THE COMBATANTS, 2s. 6¢.; Cheap Edition, 1s. 

THE REVELLERS—MIDNIGHUT SEA—THE 
WANDERER. 2s. 6¢. 

THE JOURNEY HOME: 
Cheap Edition, ls. 


an Allegory. 2s. 6d.; 
Il. 
PRACTICAL SERMONS on OLD TESTAMENT 
CHARACTERS, 2 vols. cloth, 6s. 6d. each. 


111. 

HARRY and ARCHIE; or First and Last Com- 

munion. Part I. 6¢d.; Part Il. 6¢d.; together, Is.; 
cloth, ls. 6d. 


IV. 
TRUE STORIES of COTTAGERS. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; 
in packets, 2s. 
v. 
BASIL, the SCHOOLBOY; orthe Heirof Arundel. 
A Story of School Life. Feap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


vi. 
WALTER, the SCHOOLMASTER,; or Studies of 
Character in a Boy’s School. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


vil. 
LEONARD and DENNIS. 
War. In 1 vol. 7s. 6¢. 


A Tale of the Russian 


vul. 
MIDSUMMER EVE. 6d. ; cloth, ls. 

London: Masrers, J. Aldersgate Street, and New 

Bond Street. 

\ JORKS BY THE RIGHT REY, THE 
BISHOP OF BRECHIN. 

MEDITATIONS on the SUFFERING LIFE of 

OUR LORD. Translated from Pinart, by the late 


Lady Eveanor Law. Edited by the Bishop. Second 
Edition, 6s. 6d.; calf antique, 12s. 
NOURISHMENT of the CHRISTIAN SOUL 


Translated from Pinart, by the late Lady Eveanor 
Law. Edited by the Bishop. 6s. 6d. ; calf antique, 12s. 

THE MIRROR of YOUNG CHRISTIANS. 
Translated from the French, by the late Lady ELkanor 
Law. Edited by the Bishop. With Engravings, 
2s. 6d. ; moracco antique, 6s. 6d. 

The Engravings separately on a sheet, 6d. 

MEMORIALE VIT® SACERDOTALIS; or So- 
lemn Warnings of the Great Shepherd, Jesus Christ, 
to the Clergy of His Church. Translated from the 
Latin by the Bishop of Brechin. Feap. Svo. 6s. 6d. ; 
calf, 10s, With Engraving by Dyce. 

ARE YOU BEING CONVERTED? Sermons on 
Serious Subjects. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A COMMENTARY on the LITANY. 
cloth, 4». 6d. 

A COMMENTARY on the TE DEUM, from An- 


Feap. 8vo. 


cient Sources. 2s. cloth; 3s. 6d. calf; 4s. 6d, morocco; | 


Cheap Edition, 1s. 

A COMMENTARY on the CANTICLES USED in 
the PRAYER-BOOK, 2s. ; Cheap Edition, ls, 

COMMENTARY on the SEVEN PENITENTIAL 
PSALMS, from Ancient Sources, Cloth, 9d. and ls, ; 
roan, ls. 6d.; calf, 2s. 6d. 

London: J. Masrers, Aldersgate Street, and New 

Bond Street, 


Next week will be published, in one volume, 8vo. 


THREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA. 


By J. D. BORTHWICK. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





London : 


THE NEW SATIRICAL NOVEL, 
By the Author of “ THE GOVERNING CLASSES,” 
Is now ready. 


FRIENDS OF 
OR PHASES OF LONDON LIFE. 
By E. M, WHITTY, Esq. 


In 2 vols. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


BOHEMIA; 





This day is published, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE EGYPTIANS IN THE TIME OF THE 
PHARAOHS. 


BEING A COMPANION TO THE CRYSTAL PALACE EGYPTIAN COLLECTIONS. 
By SIR J. GARDNER WILKINSON, 
TO WHICH IS ADDED, 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS. 
By SAMUEL BIRCH. 


Published for the Crystal Palace Company by BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie Street. 





KEITH JOHNSTON'S AMERICAN ATLAS. 


On Ist March, with 27 Plates, carefully coloured, small folio, 


T ‘ N] \) 7 T 
AN ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
BRITISH AND CENTRAL AMERICA, 
Showing the Area and Population of the Free and Slaveholding States; with Plans 
of Cities, Seaports, &e. 
By Professor ROGERS, of Boston, U.S. and A, KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E, 
*,* This is the only Collection of Maps of these Countries from documents 
not yet published in Europe or America, 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
Geographers to the Queen. 


Edinburgh: W. and A. K. JOHNSTON, 





Mail. 


Now ready, in one volume, 470 pp. price; Five Shillings, sent post free on receipt of P.O. order, 


Ty T 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND; 
iN i ’ 
A MATTER OF FACT ROMANCE, 
By CHARLES READE. 
* The sale of this extraordinary work in the cheap form of five shillings is enormous.” — Thacker’s Overland 
** PHENOMENA OF LiTeRATURE.—Few very great successes occur in modern literature, but when a book does 
become a favourite with the public the circulation of it is something enormous—almost transcends belief. Charles 
Dickens’s marvellous books have been sold we are assured to several hundred thousands. 
nearly half a million in England alone; that model of picturesque writing, Macaulay's History, though an ex- 


pensive book, upwards of 35,000; and now Charles Reade’s * Never too late to Mend,’ only recently published, 
is likely to run a race with the most successful.”—ZEvening Paper. 


Also, by the same Author, 


* Uncle Tom's Cabin’ 


In one volume, with an Illustration, Three Shillings and Sixpence, sent post free on receipt of P.O. order, 


PEG WOFFINGTON. 


London : RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 











| Dr. Roget’s object is not to explain, define, or dis- 
tinguish for the instruction of the ignorant; but to 
suggest and to afford an opportunity of selection to the 
well-informed and the discriminating. These will 
find his Thesaurus a most useful manual of reference, 
coming in aid of the memory, which is not always 
| ready to produce on the instant the vast assortment 
of materials laid up inits treasury. A glance at a page 
of this Thesaurus may often save much time and 
mental effort; an entire train of thought with all its 
ramifications being exhibited in complete and orderly 
survey; thereby not only facilitating the labour of 
composition, but adding greatly to its force and accu- 
racy.”—John Bull, 


NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF DR. ROGET'S 
ENGLISH THESAURUS. 


Just published, a New Edition, in one volume, crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 
PHRASES, 


CLASSIFIED AND ARRANGED 80 AS TO FACILITATE THE EXPRESSION OF IDEAS 
AND ASSIST IN LITERARY COMPOSITION. 


By P. M. ROGET, M.D. F.R.S. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &e.; Author of the “ Bridgewater Treatise 
on Animal and Vegetable Physiology,” &c. 


The Friern Eprrtow, enlarged and improved ; and printed in a more convenient form. 


“ Dr. Roget’s Thesaurus is full of suggestions, and 
exhibits the extraordinary richness, fullness, and 
flexibility of the English Language. We recommend 
it especially to writers who seem to imagine that they 
give strength to their style by adopting foreign words, 
idioms, and phrases ; to those also who use their own 
language loosely and carelessly; to as many as labour 
under the misfortune of being spell-bound by some ex- 
pressions which happen to be fashionable; to those 
persons who are so indolent or conceited, so ignorant 
or so negligent, as to om the purity of their 
mother-tongue by a habit of arbitrarily fabricating 
new words and new-fangled phraseology; and finally 
to all who honestly desire to have at command a co- 
pious vocabulary and the entire resources of the lan- 

uage, whether for speaking, public or conversational, 
for translating, or for original written composition,”— 
Eclectic Review. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS, 
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Just published, ls. 
HE BOMBARDMEN i “OF CANTON. 
By a Twelve Years’ Resident in China. 
London: Errrxenam Wiison, Royal Exchange. 


nis day, 2d.; by y 
TRACT ON TICKETS-OF- LEAVE. 
By C. B. Appertey, M.P. 
London: Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Next week, 8vo. the Second Volume of = 
IR FRANCIS PALGRAVE’S HIS- 
TORY OF NORMANDY AND OF ENGLAND. 
The First Volume, 21s. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Just published, Prop 
EMARKS ‘on the PROPOSED AL- 
TERATION of the LAW of NAVAL PRIZE. 
By Movuntacve Berxarp, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-law, Vinerian Fellow in the University of Oxford, 
London: J. W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
In a few days. 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 
HE KINGDOM AND PEOPLE 
SIAM: witha Narrative of the Mission to that 
Country in 1855. By Sir Joun Bowrtne, F.R.S. her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day is published, a Third go revised, in 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 
ECTURES TO LADIES ON PRAC- 
TICAL SUBJECTS. Third Edition, revised. 
Cambridge: Macmm.an and Co. 
MR. MAURICE’S NEW WORK. 
This HE ¢ ublished, crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
E GOSPEL of ST. JOHN. "A Series 
7 Discourses. By Freperick Denison Mav- 
nice, M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Cambridge : ‘MACMILLAN and Co. 























Just published, price 2s. 6d. post free, 
“« PHYSIC AND IS PHASES or the 
Rule of Right and the Reign of Wrong. By 
Atctpnron, the Modern Athenian. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Stationer’s Court: 
and all Booksellers. 


st 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
HE LITTLE’ WORLD: of LONDON ; 

_ or Pictures in Little of London Life. By Cnarw Es 
Mansy Smrra, Author of ‘‘ The Working Man’s Way 
in the World,” &c. &e. 

Arruvr Hatz, Virrve, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 
OBBETT’S ADVICE to YOUNG 
MEN, and (Incidentally) to YOUNG WOMEN, 
in the Middle and Higher Ranks of Life. A New 
Edition, reduced price, 3s. with a Portrait of the Au- 
thor, and an Autograph. 
Smorpkin, MARSHALL, and Co. Stationers’ Hall C ‘ourt. 








Just published, 8vo. price 1 
UGGESTIONS ON. THE TREAT- 
MENT AND DISPOSAL OF CRIMINALS. 
In a Letter to the Right Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart. 
M.P. Home Secretary, &e. By Sir Tuomas Tancrep, 
Bart. late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
ndon: T. Harcuarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


Just published, price 3s. ‘12mo. cloth boards, 
A NEW SYSTEM OF FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION, adapted for Schools and Self- 
Instruction, by Junrs D. Roy. Second Edition, 
revised and improved by F. Lorry. 
London: Wiis and Norearr, I, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 


ppmeeeannens:” VOLUME TO EVERY EDITION 
OF SHAKESPEARE 
Now ready, price 1s. boa 
LLIAM SHAKESPE ARE’? NOT AN 
IMPOSTOR: his Works and Chesnater Vin- 
dlicated from Recent Attacks. 

London : Grorcr Rovrieper & Co. Farringdon Street. 
NEW PART OF DR. COPLAND’S MEDICAL 
DICTIONARY. 

“R PeaoPi in 8vo, price 4s. 67. part XVIII. of 

COPL AND'S MEDICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. 
*,* To be completed in Ox more Parr. 
London: Loxeman, Brown, Green, Lonemays, 
and Rone RTS. 


PTO ESSOR WILSON’S ; WO OR] ‘S 

his day is published, price 6s. Vol. V il. 
SSA 8, CRITICAL and IMAGINA- 

bape 3 ConTAINING — 

THE GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF BURNS. 
CHRISTOPHER ON COLONSAY, 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 
A FEW WORDS ON SHAKESPEARE, &c. 
Wa. Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, in 8vo. with a Map and 8 coloured 
Illustrations, price 12s. Gd. cloth, 

ERMUDA, a COLONY, a FORTRESS, 
and a PRISON; or Eightee n Months in the 
Somers’ Islands. By a Field-Officer. [NVeows. 
“ Bermuda, as a prison, is very important.”— Daily 
“* We part from him with regret.""— Literary Gazette. 

** A man of observation and of ability. "—Globe. 

“A highly interesting account of transportation.”— 
Record. [ Press. 
“Tt is full of information, and agreeably written.” — 

** A field-officer writes with all the frankness of a 
soldier.” —Sun. 
“A pleasant account of this group, as colony, fortress, 
and rison.”’—Spectator. 
farious suggestions particularly valuable and 
ieee "—John Bull. 
“ Conveys alarge amount of information in a pleasing 
form.” — United Ser vice Magazine. 
London: Loxncmay, Brown, Green, LoNGMANs, 
and Ronerrs. 














EW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
A List of the Principal New Works and New 
Fditions in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LI- 
BRARY is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage 
free, on application, 
HARLES Epwarp Mropre, 510 and 511, New Oxford 
Street, London ; and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





LIST OF NEW WORKS 


:. 


A Tarantasse Journey through EAST- 
ERN RUSSIA inthe Autumn of 1856. By W. Spor- 
tTiswoovr, M.A. F.R.S, With Map, Plates, and Wood- 
cuts, [Nearly ready. 


2. 
Captain BURTON’S Pilgrimage to 


MEDINA and MECCA, Seeond Edition; Map, 
Plates, Wood-cuts. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 

Captain BURTON'S FOOTSTEPS in EAST AFRI- 
CA, or Exploration of Harar, Maps and Plates. 8vo. 
18s. 








MEMOIRS of Admiral PARRY, the 


Arctic Navigator. By his Son, the Rev. E, Parry, 
M.A. Portrait and Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


4. 
Capt. OSBORN’S NARRATIVE of 


Captain M‘CLURE’S DISCOVERY of the NORTH- 
WEST PASSAGE, Second Edition; Portrait, Plates, 
Chart. 8vo. 15s. 

QUEDAIL; or Stray Leaves from a Journal in Ma- 
layan Waters. By Captain Sugranp Osnory, R.N. 
C.B. Chart and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

(Nearly ready. 
5. 


MARVELS and MYSTERIES of 
INSTINCT; or Curiosities of Animal Life. By G. 
Garratr. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


6. 
VALISNERIA; or a Midsummer 


Day’s Dream. By Emity Preirrer. With a Vignette 
Title. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


MORNING CLOUDS. Post 8vo. 
. [On Friday next. 


CATHERINE DE VERE: a Tale. 


By a Lady. Feap. 8vo, (Nearly ready. 
9. 
IVORS. By the Author of “ Amy 


Herbert,” ‘* The Experience of Life,” &c. 2 vols. 
feap. 8vo, 128. 
10. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 
SAINTS AND MARTYRS. Third Edition; with 
17 Etchings and 180 Wood-cuts, 2 vols, square crown 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MADONNA 
as represented in CHRISTIAN ART. Second Edition, 
with Etchings and 150 Wood-cuts. (Nearly ready. 


11. 
LIFE of MICHAEL ANGELO 


BUONAROTTI. By J. 8. Harrorp, Esq. D.C.L. 
F.R.S. With 20 Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the LIFE and GENIUS of 
MICHAEL ANGELO, with Descriptions by the Comm. 
Canina, C. R, Cockereti, R.A, and J. 8. Harrorp, 
F.R.S. Folio, 73s. 64. 

CEILING of the SISTINE CHAPEL, by MICHAEL 
ANGELO, ee ge -<d and Coloured under the 
Superintendence of L. Gruner, price 42s. 


12. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES the 
SECOND. Eleventh Edition. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 32s. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S ge ag! of ENGLAND 
from the Accession of James Il. Vols. IIL, and IV. 
price 36s, 
13. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the “* Edin- 
burgh Review.” Four Editions, as follows: 

Library Edition, 3 vols. ——_ Edit. 3 vols. feap. 
8vo. 36s. vo. 21s. 
One Volume Edition, 21s. le People’s Edition, 2 vols, 8s. 


14. 
NAPOLEON the THIRD; Review 


of his Life, Character, and Policy: with Extracts 
from his Writings and Speeches, &c. By a British 
Officer. 8vo. lis. 


15. 
ADULTERATIONS of FOOD and 


MEDICINE DETECTED. By A. H. Hassatt, M.D. 
Analyst of the Lancet Sanitary Commission. Crown 
8vo. with 225 Wood-cuts, 17s 


16. 


Personal Narrative of the Origin and 
Progress of the CAOUTCHOUC or INDIA-RUBBER 
MANUFACTURE in ENGLAND. By T. Hancock, 
Esq. Portrait and Plates. 8vo. 10s, éd. 





London: LoncmMan, Brown, GREEN, 
Lonemans, and Roperrs, 








No. CCI. 
published Tuis DAY. 
CONTENTS : 
. Northamptonshire. 
Ilomer and his Successors in Epic Poetry. 
The Salmon. 
Ferns and their Portraits. 
Lord Raglan. 
Rats. 
. Memoirs of General Sir Charles Napier. 
Our Political Prospect: Domestic, Foreign, 
and Financial. 
Joun Mu Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Quam LY REVIEW, 


See ester 





OHN PIKE YAPP: a Tale of Mayo, 
by the Author of “‘ Paul Ferroll”; a Sonnet, by 
Sydney Dobell; Life in Cheap Lodgings ; Polyglot 
Readings in Proverbs ; ; an Epicure’s Steak; the Staf- 
fordshire Potteries ; Encaustic Tile 3; E mbossed Glass ; 
a Scene from the “Spectator,” from a Painting by 
W. P. Frith, R.A.; and Olivia and the Squire, from a 
Painting by G. J. Absolon, engraved in the first style, 
by Henry Liyton, form the “contents both Liter: ary 
and Artistic of No. XXI. of THE NATIONAL MA- 
GAZINE, price 2@. Weekly, richly Illustrated. 
London: "+ National Magazine ” Company (Limited), 
25, Essex Street, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 


DE PORQUET’S STANDARD BOOKS. 
FRENCH ANNOTATIONS. Is. 6d. 
QUESTIONS sur HISTOIRE d’ANGLETERRE, 





1s. 6d. 
POESIES pour la JEUNESSE (Premier Cours.) 3s. 6d. 
TURNING ENGLISH IDIOMS into FRENCH, 
3s. 6d. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH VERSIONS. 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH PLAYS, for the Young of either Sex. 
3s. 6d. each. 
FRENCH GENDERS, 2s. 6d. 
London: SmvpKry, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. ne 1500 Engravings of Arms, 


IR B. BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE, for 1857. 

New Edition, corrected throughout to the present 
time, from the personal communications of the No- 
bility, &c 

“ The best genealogical and heraldic Dictionary of 
the Peerage and Baronetage, and the first authority 
on all questions affecting the aristocracy.”—Globe. 

Hurst and Biackerr, Publishers, Successors to 

Henry CoLpury, 





In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 
emma oy" PORTRAITS OF 
LIVING CELEBRITIES. 

By Mavis and Potysiank. With appropriate Bio- 
graphical Notices. The Fenrvuary Number contains : 
The Right Hon. Lord CAMPBELL. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


No. 1. Containing Professor Owen, F.R.S. &e. 

No. 2. + The Right Hon. T. B. Macavtay. 

No. 3. pe Ropnert Srernenson, Esq. M.P. 
F.R.S. &e. 

No. 4. ins J. A. Roesuck, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. &e. 

No. 5. ~ Sir B. C. Bropvm, Bart. D.C.L. 


V.P.R.S. &e. 
FE. H. Bany, Esq. R.A. 
Samvet WarReEN, Esq. Q.C. M.P. 


No. 6. - 
No. 7. 2 
No. 8. - Professor Granam, M.A. F.R.S. 
No. 9. E. M. Warp, Esq. R.A. 
London : M AULL and PotyBLank, 55, Gracechurch 
Street; Davip Boovr, 86, Fleet Street ; and all Book 
and Print Sellers. 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 
HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, Queen 
of Spain, and the Court of Philip I1.; from numerous 
Unpublished Sources in the Archives of France, Italy, 
and Spain. By Miss Freer, Author of *‘ The Life of 
Marguerite D’Angouléme,” &c. 2 vols. with Fine 
Portraits. 21s. 

EASTERN HOSPITALS and ENG- 
LISH NURSES: the Narrative of Twelve Months’ 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Seutari. 
By a Lady Volunteer. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
revised. (vd. with Illustrations. 6s. 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. 


By Tuomas Hoop. 1 vol. with numerous Illustra- 
tions. 10s. 6d 


A PILGRIMAGE into DAUPHINE. 
By the Rev. G. M. Mvseorave, A.M. Oxon, 2 vols. 
Illustrations. 21s. 


REVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE; 
with an Inquiry into Prison Discipline and Secondary 
Punishments. By G. L. Cnesrerton, Twenty-five 
Years Governor of the House of Correction, Coldbath 
Fields. Third and Cheaper Edition, revised. In 1 vol. 


10s. 6d. 
The New Novels. 


THE DAYS of MY LIFE. An Au- 
tobiegraphy. By the Author of “* Margaret Maitland,” 
** Lilliesleaf,”” &c. 3 vols. 


WILD FLOWER. By the Author 


of “* The House of Elmore.” 3 vols. 
** One of the best novels of the season.” —Daily News. 


MARRIED for LOVE. By the Au- 


thor of ** Cousin Geoffrey.” 3 vols. (Just ready. 


THE GENERAL'S DAUGHTER. 
By Capt. Broox J. Ksienr. 3 vols. 
ively dashing tale.”"—Literary Gazette. 


HENRY CLARENDON. By 


Auice Comyx. 2 vols. 
** A pleasing addition to the library of fiction.” —Sun. 
Herst and Biackett, Successors to H. Coup BURN. 








London : Printed by Josern CLayron, of 320, Strand, in oo 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josreru Ciay- 
ton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in 
the West, in the City of London; and Published by the 
aforesaid Josern Ciarron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex 
—Sarvevar, lath Fevavary 1857. 
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